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For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

SKETCH  of  the  CHARACTER  of  the  late 
SIR  JAMES  STEUART-DENHAM, 
Bart* 

The  remains  of  Sir  James  Steuart- 
Denham,  Bart,  cannot  be  permitted 
to  dcfcciid  to  the  filent  grave  without  the 
the  merited  tribute  to  his  memory  of  im¬ 
partial  praife. 

Sir  James  was  the  fon  of  Sir  James 
Stcuart  of  Goodtrecs,  Bart.  Solicitor- 
ger*cral  for  Scotland,  by  Ann  Dalrymple, 
daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  Lord 
Prchdent  of  the  Court  of  SclTioo,  and  was 
born  O(ftober  11.  N.  S.  171a. 

He  had  his  firft  education  at  Edinburgh, 
and  having  palfed  thro*  the  ufual  cou' fes 
of  it,  became  an  advocate  before  the  Court 
of  Seflion  in  the  year  I734‘ 

His  appearances  in  »hat  Court,  and  in 
the  political  ftruggles  cf  that  time,  in  the 
county  cledlion  fcr  Mid  Lothian,  gave 
the  higheft  hopes  of  the  moft  ufeful  and 
fplendid  abilities ;  but  thefc  were  cruftitd 
in  a  manner  which  it  is  necdlefs  to  recoU 
lc(ft,  and  which  were  never  hardily  re¬ 
membered  by  Sir  James. 

After  this  difappoir.tnsent,  he  made  the 
tour  of  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  not  to  import  the  neweft  minuet  de 
la  cour,  French  opera  girls,  or  the  faihions 
and  fopperies  which  arc  to  be  found  in 
all  countries  ;  but  to  follow  the  tx.ample 
of  the  wife  Ulvflcs,— to  ftudy  the  laws, 
VoL.  L. 


manners,  cudoms,  and  defirable  improve* 
ments  v.f  the  c.Hrutries  and  cities  through 
w’hich  he  p.tfTcd,  or  in  which  he  redded. 

He  returned  fr'*m  thefc  well  employed 
travels  but  a  few  years  before  the  unhappy 
civil  war  in  the  yr ar  1745. 

if  fpirit  is  fuperior  to  brute  matter, 
and  moral  misforcunes  to  natural,  the  lofs 
of  Sir  James  Sleuart*s  talents  to  thij 
country  may  be  rcckoued  among  the  Iof¬ 
fes  we  fnftaincd  by  ihe  rebellion. 

He  was  excepied  from  the  bill  of  ge¬ 
neral  indemni  y,  and  thoie  who  fent  up 
his  name  were  no*  patriots. 

The  fame  of  fuch  per  Ions,  if  they  had 
or  hr*ve  any,  will  hardly  turvive  even  that 
of  this  extemp  >ranc'  U8  encoiiiiiim 

Thus  Sir  James  became  a  fu.Mtive  and 
an  exile  from  that  countiy  whicii  ought 
to  have  cherilhed  him,  and  pointed  hrni 
out  for  elevation  with  tne  finger  of  pubi  c 
applaiife. 

But  ihe  mind  of  that  great  man  was 
not  to  be  foiired  by  dlfappointmciit ;  nor 
was  he  to  imitate  a  Coriolanus,  or  a  Dulee 
de  Ripper  da  ;  he  employed  the  years  of 
his  banilbment  for  the  good  1  f  his  coun¬ 
try,  the  inHuitdion  of  mankind,  and  the 
illudrarion  of  the  republic  of  letters,  at 
that  lime  unhappily  the  orJy  common¬ 
wealth  of  Which  he  was  a  member. 

His  Apology  f9r  Sir  Ifaac  Newton*! 
Syftem  of  Chronology^  written  in  French, 
his  Conjiderattons  on  Moneys  written  in 
High  Dutch,  and  his  *?rea*  Syfiem  of  the 
prineipUs  of  Political  Oeconorajf  were  the 


lion.  in  the  afternoon. 

It  is  neediefs  to  praife  thofe  works:  He  married  the  Lady  Frances  Wemyfi 

the  public  will  do  ample  juftice  to  the  lad  eldeft  daughter  <>f  James  Earl  of  Wcmyfs* 
and  greateft  of  them,  when  it  has  thrown  by  whom  he  had  the  prefent  Sir  James 
from  its  literary  maw  the  high-feafoned  Steuarl  Denham,  Bart,  of  Coltnefs  and 
Cv.okcries  of  ihc  pbgiarifts  who  have  ob-  Wclllhield,.and  a  daughter,  w'ho  died  in 
truded  Sir  Jame^»^8  fads,  principles,  and  her  infancy.  The  prefent  Baronet  Is 
reafonings  on  the  world,  with./Ut  acknovv  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  13th  regiment 
iedging  from  whence  they  were  derived.  of  dragoons. 

Sir  James  was  redored  to  his  native 

country  and  to  his  cili/enfhip,  with  the  An  Account  of  the  Institution  rj 
gracious  a  j'pvobation  of  his  humane  and  the  ROYAL  SOCIETY  of  London, 
diiceroing  f  vereign,  in  the  year  1766.  [P. 

He  then  retired  to  his  paternal  inheti* 

tarxe,  and  continued  (til!  to  exert  his  fa«  ^  |  'HE  following  extrad  will  flirw  the 
cullies  for  the  benefit  of  hie  country :  he  -L  reader  the  (tate  of  the  finances  of 
repaired  the  manfion  of  ids  anceftors,  im-  the  Society  in  1663. 
proved  his  r.egieded  acre?*,  fet  forward  November  16. 

the  improvement  of  the  province  in  which  At  a  comndttee  for  examining  and  an- 
be  lived  by  roadf,  bridges,  and  manufac-  diting  the  accounts  of  the  Treafurer  of 
tores.  He  was  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  &c.  in 
a  plan  for  a  proper  road  bill,  the  greateft  piirfuance  of  their  order,  5:c. 
part  of  which  has  been  adopted.  It  appears,  that  from  the  aSih  of  Novem- 

He  enquired  minutely  into  the  Aate  of  ber,  1660,  until  the  iith  of  Sc’pten.lxr, 
the  diftiilery  and  brewery,  and  the  reve*  1663,  there  is  due  to  the  Society  by  the 

ijue  arifing  from  ir  at  the  time  of  the  com-  fubferiptions  of  their  members, 

plaints  on  th«- p^fiing  of  the  late  law  and  L.  685  ii  0 

hy  an  anonyinour  piiblicaiion  in  the  Edin-  Of  which  hath  becnT 
birgh  Cciiraiit  rf  Od.  2.  1779!  prevented  received  by  the  ^527  6  6 

fevera!  counties  in  Scotland  from  entering  Treafurer,  j 

into  crude  rcfoluticns  on  that  fubjtd.  Rerrjains  in  arrears,  138  4  6 
7  here  is  110  locicty  which  refined  infer-  Difburied  by  the 
matron  and  addrefs  will  not  improve,  ncr  Treafurer  by  order,  479  21  9 

any  fubje<5t  of  nature  in  northern  climates  Remains  in  tbeTrea- 
which  indultiy  and  tafie  will  net  adorn.  fur«r*a  hands,  47  14  9 

Sir  Jainc«  was  employed  by  the  Eaft  Arrears  from  the 
India  Company  to  attend  the  board  dur-  members,  158  4  6 

ing  the  arrangements  of  the  Bengal  min-  •  Jn  all, - 205  19  3 
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’vcrfiors  of  the  places  of  the  Law-Courts ;  ofverylTiy  of  prefcnting  to  them  wha! 
and  Mr  Colwall  about  places  of  the  Cuf-  they  liavt*  discovered,  invtMUed,  or  contri- 
tom  Houfe,  &c.  v:d  ;  it  was  moved,  that  a  form  or  ja  ita- 

On  the  27th  of  Auguft,  1675,  it  was  or-  tute  be  prepared,  enjuinii  g  iccrecy 

dered,  that  there  Hiould  be  prepared  a  to  ihc  Members  of  the  bi  ciely  in  fuch 
legal  form  of  lubfcripiion  to  pay  tifly-two  matters  as  ihall  be  brought  in,  aua  by  ihe 
Ihillings  a- year.  Prclidcni  or  Vice  Prtfuiet.i  clechocil  to  be 

Sir  William  Petty  propofecl,  there  might  kept  lecrct,  as  the  Cvommu;  ic  rors  de- 
be  drawn  up  fomething  that  might  tficc-  (ire.  A  (oim  lo  this  end  wai  propoied  as 
lually  tend  to  put  new  vigour  into  the  toIii)vvo: 

meetings  of  the  Society,  and  to  bring  in  “  E\cry  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
the  arrears,  by  reprefenting,  that  the  fliall  make  a  folemn  prcir.iie  before  the 
Council  having  conhdered  the  picfent  fame,  not  to  diicover  directly  or  Ji]dire(5f- 
coodition  of  the  Society,  arifing  from  the  ly  to  any  perfoii  not  being  of  the  Society, 
want  of  good  experimental  entertain-  inch  oblcrvaiion.*,  txoeil mentis  or  ollur 
ment  at  their  meetings,  and  from  the  ne-  communications,  as  lhail  be  brought 
gled  of  the  Members  in  paying  their  in  to  tUe  meetings  of  the  1. me,  and  there 
weekly  contribution,  had  thought  it  ne-  by  the  Prclideiuor  t,nc  of  the  Vice  Prefi- 
ctflary  to  fix  a  certain  number  of  Fellows,  dents  decUred  to  be  kept  fecret,  at  the 
able  and  willing  to  entertain  the  Society  dclire  of  the  coir.miinicaior.” 
every  week  with  a  conliderable  expeti-  Nov.  9lh.  At  a  meeiing  the  Coun- 
mental  difeourfe  ;  and  for  defraying  the  cil,  the  new  form  ol  lubicriptioii  waj 
cxpcnce  neceiTary  for  the  making  of  ex-  agreed  upon,  as  (oiIow&: 
periments,  to  appoint  a  Solicitor  to  call  “  I  A.  B.  do  grant  and  agree 

in  their  arrears,  with  the  obligation  to,  and  with  the  P/cfidcni,  Cui:uc!i,ran(l 
which  they  had  fubferibed  to  upon  their  Fellows  of  the  Royal  S.-cieiy  of  London, 
admiffion;  and  with  the  Society's  inten-  for  unprovin.;  natur;^!  knv)vv|.:ugv,  that  fo 
tion  of  proceeding  to  a  legal  recovery  of  long  as  I  dull  continue  a  F  Jlow  of  the 
their  arrears  againlt  fuch  as  diouid  rcfufc  faid  Society,  .1  will  pay  to  the  Treafurcr 
or  delay  the  payment  thereof.  ot  the  lame  Ln*  the  lin.e  being,  or  to  his 

It  was  ordered,  that  ii  many  of  the  Deputy,  the  lum  of  fifty  twv*.,  lliillings  per 
Fellows  as  were  willing  to  further  the  bu-  annum,  by  !  )Ui*  quaiterly  payments,  at 
finds  of  the  Society,  (hould  be  defired  to  the  t'  lir  luual  day-  M  p:^y'neti:,  that  is  to 
advance  a  year's  weekly  contribution  for  fay,  the  tealt  of  tuc  Nativity  of  our  Lord; 
carrying  on  the  woik  lhere(if  with  more  the  fealt  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  blef- 
vigour  than  hitherto;  and  that  Sir  Wll  fi-d  Virgin  Mary  ;  the  teaft  of  St  John  the 
liam  Petty  be  defired  to  draw  up  a  decla-  Baptill  ;  and  the  fealt  of  S:  M  chacl  the 
ration  to  recommend  the  faid  advance.  Archangel ;  the  fiil\  payment  to  be  made 
That  fuch  of  the  Fellows  as  regard  the  up^n  the  next  ei  Inirg 

welfare  of  the  Society,  (honld  be  defired  the  dale  of  thefe  prefents  ;  ami  1  v\iil  pay 
to  oblige  tbemfclvc)',  cither  ‘  per  fc'  or  in  propen  lion,  viz.  one  iinliing  per  week 
‘  per  alios,'  once  a-year  at  lead,  with  a  for  any  Icficr  time,  after  any  ot  the  faid 
philofophical  dii'eourfe  grounded  upon  days  i  f  payment,  that  1  (ha’l  contiiujc 
experiments  made  or  to  be  made  ;  and  in  Fellow  i  f  the  laid  Society.  For  the  tnie 
caie  of  failure,  to  forfeit  live  pounds  ;  and  payment  w  htreol,  I  bind  mylwlf  and  iny 
that  Sir  William  Petty  be  likcwife  defired  htiis  in  the, penal  fum  of  twenty  pounds, 
to  draw  up  a  form  of  fuch  an  obligation  In  wilneis  whereid',"  iScc.  dee. 
as  may  bind  in  law.  The  followii  g  circnmUance  does  ho- 

Oid.  the  15th,  it  being  reprefented,  nocr  to  tlie  fpirit  of  the  Society  : — On  the 
that  the  permitting  fuch  as  are  not  of  the  a8th  ot  Jaiuiary,  1674*51  Mi  Oldtiibuigh 
Society  to  be  prcfentatthc  meetings  there-  ,(the  Secretary)  having  jr.tr.tioncd  that  Mr 
of,  is  both  troublerome  and  hiiitful  to  the  Newton  had  intimated  his  beiiig  ni,w  iii 
fame  ;  it  was  ordered  that  the  repeal  of  fuch  circum(lanct&,  that  he  tklircd  to  be 
the  ftatute  which  allows  fuch  an  admif-  excufed  from  the  weikly  payments,  it 
fion,  (hall  be  pr'  p  fed  at  the  next  meeting  was  agreed  to  by  tfic  CoiK.cil  that  l.c 
of  the  Council.  It  being  likewifc  repre-  (liould  be  dilpenfed  with,  as  (cveral  olhers 
prefented,  that  the  liberty  of  divulgitig  weic. 

what  is  brou-iit  into  the  meetings  ol  tlic  It  would  be  to  the  diferedit  of  Philofo- 
?53ciety,  is  alfo  prejudicial  to  the  fanic,  phy,  that  the  principal  iir.pccimenta  of 
and  renders  divers  of  the  Miinbii  s  there-  this  Society  fliould  have  aiiicn  frem  the 


arrears  of  the  Members,  if  it  were  not  to  the  Society,  then  the  candidate  fliall 
countenanced  by  all  afTociations  whofe  be  propofed  at  the  next  meeting,  and 
revenues  depend  on  the  honour  and  balloted  according  to  the  ftaiute  in  that 
honedy  of  voluntary  fobferibers.  After  behalf ;  and  iliall  immediately  fign  the 
trying  a  variety  of  meafurcs  t>»  fecure  the  ulual  bond,  and  pay  his  admiffion-moncy 
payment  of  thofe  contributions,  w  hich  upon  his  admiflion.” 
fhould  have  been  lent  in  with  more  punc-  Thcfe  regulations  having  given  (lability 
tuahty  than  legal  debts,  they  were  obli*  to  the  Society,  and  the  t.anfadlions  ha- 
ged  (Aug.  a.  1682)  to  pafs  the  tMlowir.g  ving  been  regularly  publillicd  about  the 
llatute,  which  leems  to  have  had  conit-  fame  time  under  the  aufpices  of  the  body, 
derable  effedt  in  fixing  the  revenue,  and  we  fiiall  confider  the  account  we  have 
confequently  fecuring  the  cxiftence  of  the  given  as  a  fuflicient  introdudlion  to  the 
Society.  extracts  we  may  infert  in  future  from  the 

“  The  Society  being  inflated  in  a  re-  Philofophical  Tianfa(5tions. 
venue,  which,  it  is  h<^ped,  may  in  time 

improve  to  be  aniwcrable  to  the expences.  Reflections  on  the  Fredericun 
and  not  Contemptible  in  order  to  the  ends  Code.  A  Body  of  Lanv  for  the 

defigncd,  the  Council  think  it  not  reafon-  minions  of  the  King  of  Pru0ia,  pubhjhtd 

able  that  any  Members  fhould  be  eligible  in  the  year  1762. 
into  the  Council  who  arc  fo  far  from  im¬ 
proving  the  revenue,  that  they  are  back-  ^T^HIS  Code,  which  copies,  and  in 
wards  to  pay  their  own  juft  dues  ;  and  J.  fomc  points  improve*  the  Roman 
therefore  propofe  the  following  ftatute:  law,  does,  ncvcrlhelefs,  retain,  and  even 

No  perfon  (hall  be  capable  of  being  multiply  its  mod  capital  dclcdts.  The 
cbofen  into  the  Council,  who  hath  not,  king  prohibits,  under  fevere  penalties, 
at  or  before  the  tenih  day  of  November  any  commentaries  to  be  made,  either  on 
preceding  the  election,  accounted  with  the  whole  law  of  the  country,  or  any  part 
the  Treafurer,  and  paid  bis  dues  to  the  of  it.  In  ftiort,  he  referves  to  himlclf  the 
Michaelmas  before;  and  in  order  there-  prerogative  of  being  the  ultimate  and  lolc 
unto,  the  names  of  thofe  who  have  not  commentator  of  the  laws ;  and  his  re¬ 
paid  till  the  Michaelmas  preceding,  (hall  feripts,  like  thofe  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
not, be  iolertcd  in  the  printed  lifts  (or  the  can  make  that  legal  which  is  not  to  be 
life  of  the  Society  at  the  elcdlion  day.”  juftified  under  the  I'andlion  cither  of  law 
The  draught  alfo  of  a  fccond  ftatute  or  rcafon.  The  con  cqucncc  of  fneh  un¬ 
being  read  and  debated,  the  queflion  was  bounded  authority  muft  be,  that  when  a 
put,  whether  this  ftatute  ihould  be  read  weak  or  vicious  prince  fiiccecds  to  the 
at  another  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  throne,  juftice  will  not  only  be  partially 
was  unaoimoudy  agreed  to.  The  ftatute  diftributed,  but  openly  bought  and  fold, 
was  as  folli>w8  :  as  it  was  once  in  this  kingdom,  cfpccially 

“  The  ftatute  for  cledlion  of  Fellows  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  princes,  when 
having  by  long  experience  been  found  in-  every  thing  appertaining  to  judicature 
fufficient  for  bringing  in  perfons  qualified  w^as  fo  avowedly  venal,  that  our  kings 
for  the  ende  of  the  inftitution  of  the  Royal  accepted  bribes  from  the  (uitors,  which 
Society,  few  balloting  in  the  negative,  and  were  called  by  the  foft  name  of  prcfenis; 
prefuming  the  perfon  to  be  well  known  to  and  that  with  fo  little  fenfe  of  honour  or 
the  Member  that  propofelh  the  candidate,  decorum,  that  thcfe  (hamrful  items  are 
it  is  thought  rtquifitc  by  the  Council  to  tranfmitted  on  record,  with  the  fcanda- 
propofe  this  (latu  e  following:  lous  purpofes  for  which  they  were  re- 

“  Every  perfon  that  wmuld  propofe  a  ccived.  But  true  W'ifdom,  and  unaft'iC- 
candidatc,  (hall  firft  give  in  his  name  to  ted  philofophy,  would  have  didtated  a 
fome  of  the  Counci’,  that  fo  in  the  next  more  liberal  and  benevolent  fyftcm  than 
Council  it  may  be  difeourfed  ‘  viva  voce,*  this  of  the  Fredericaii  Code.  They 
whether  the  perfon  is  known  to  lie  fo  wcu’d  have  diredled  our  royal  legidator 
qualified  as  In  probability  to  be  iii'efu]  to  to  have  confulted  the  future  and  perma- 
the  Society.  Ar  d  if  the  Council  return  rent  good  of  his  people,  by  endeavour- 
jjo  other  anfwcr,  but  that  they  dcfire  fur-  ing  to  fecure  them  agatuft  thofe  abiiffS 
ther  time  to  be  acquainted  with  the  gen-  in  his  fucctffors,  from  which  his  cwn 
tleman  propofed,  the  propofer  is  to  take  perfonal  virtues  may,  perhaps,  protect 
that  for  an  anfwcr  ;  and  if  they  are  well  them  during  bis  reign.  A  prince,  who, 
aTured  Ihs^.  the  candidiitt  mav  be  ufeful  inftcad  of  labouring  to  ccnhrm  and  ex- 


tend  arbitrary  prerogatives,  ha»  the  cou-  is  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  the  body  of 
rage  to  limit  his  own  power,  difphys  the  law.  Thus  the  judges  muft  always  give 
nobleft  proofs  of  gieatnefs.  All  the  fcntencc  according  ^o  the  laws,  without 
pomp  which  awaits  abfolute  dominion,  fufFcring  themfelvci  to  be  influenced  by 
all  the  triumphs  of  heroifm,  are  little,  refeript^,  which  may  be  obt.«ined  by  a 
compared  to  fuch  a  philofophical  facri-  falle  reprel’entiitioii,  or  contrary  lo  the 
fice,  made  on  the  principles  of  general  intent  of  the  body  of  taw.  In  like  iran- 
bcntvolence  and  philanthropy.  ner  we  declare,  that  whorver  lhailbe  or- 

dcred  by  fuch  referipts,  contrary  to  the 
JExTR ACTS /rs.vf Frfde RICAN  CoDS  prefent  ortliiuncc,  lliall  hive  no  lorcc  in 
with  regard  to  Justice.  law,  and  ih<<li  never  be  of  any  avail. 

As  to  the  orders  which  vve  lhall  give 
WE  prohibit  the  judges  to  interpret  in  our  council,  it  (he  jud,;c8  think  them 
it  in  doubtful  cafes,  and  under  pretext  of  contrary  to  the  intent  t»t  the  body  of  law, 
the  intention  of  the  law,  and  of  an  equity  they  are  to  make  their  tepreicntation,  and 
which  very  often  has  no  foundation  but  to  afk  new  orders ;  and  whatever  fhall 
in  their  own  minds,  to  form,  at  pleafurc,  then  be  ordained  and  regulated  by  us, 
exceptions,  limitations,  and  ampliflea-  ihall  be  carried  into  execution, 
tions.  They  are,  notwithttanding,  au¬ 
thorized  to  apply  and  extend  the  law  to  Remarks  on  the  foregoing  Extracts. 
all  the  fimilar  cafes,  which  the  fpirit  and 

reafon  of  the  law  bad  in  view,  though  it  THOSE  decrees  are  indeed  truly  ora- 
may  not  have  been  poflible  to  bring  in  cular,  tor  they  are  wrapped  up  m  obfeu- 
every  particular  cafe.  rity  and  ambiguity.  Here  we  find  that 

Our  will  is,  that  when  any  point  of  the  jud^;cs  are  not  to  interpret  according 
this  body  of  law  (hall  appear  to  the  to  what  they  think  the  equity  and  inten- 
judges  doubtful,  and  to  need  an  cxpla-  tion  of  the  law,  and  yet  they  are  to  ap- 
natiofi,  they 'fhould  apply  to  the  depart-  ply  and  extend  it  according  to  the  fpjrit 
ment  for  affairs  of  juftice,  that  they  may  and  reafon  of  the  law.  Reconcile  thefe 
give  the  ncceflary  explanation  and  fup  contradictions  if  you  can.  Again,  the 
plemenls.  Doubts  will  be  thus  refolved,  judges  are  to  pay  no  regard  to  referipts 
and  we  will  c^ufe  fuch  dccifions  to  be  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  t[»e  body  of  law ; 
printed  and  publiflied  every  year.  But  and  if  the  king  ifiiies  orders  in  council 
our  will  is,  by  no  means  to  allow  the  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  law,  they  are 
parties  ihemfclvcs  to  apply  to  us,  under  to  aflt  new  orders ;  but  what  his  majefly 
the  pretext  of  demanding  the  interpreta-  ordains  thereupon  fliall  be  carried  into 
tion  of  a  doubtful  cafe.  When  that  fliail  execution:  fo  that  it  ultimately  depends 
happen,  we  will,  indeed,  remit  the  peti-  ou  his  judgment  and  jiiOice,  wiiethcr  the 
tion  to  the  judge-ordinary,  with  a  re-  tenor  of  the  law  lhall  be  obl'erved  or  not. 
feript  for  the  adminillration  of  juftice  ; 

but  we  ordain  that  the  lawyer  who  ligncd  Curious  hccov^iT  o/* //v  Cits  to  ms  nnd 
the  petition  fiiall  be  fined  to  the  amount  Mann  tas  English  in  /iveient 

of  five  rixdoIUrs.  Times  *.  From  the  Antiquarian  Reper- 

The  parties  who  fhall  find  any  law  in  tory,  Vol.  III. 
this  new  body  doubtful,  muft  mention  it 

in  their  informations,  or  written  papers.  were  very  few  free-fchnola  in 

But  if  the  law  appears  clear  to  the  judge,  X  England  before  the  Rrformaiion. 
and  if  he  finds  it  has  no  need  of  an  inter-  Youth  u-ere  generally  taught  Latin  in  the 
pretation,  it  will  be  fufficient  if  he  pro-  mijuafterics,  ar.d  voung  women  had  their 
Rttunccs  fcntencc  according  to  the  die-  education  n.l  at  Ha  kr.cy,  as  now,  Icilicet, 
tales  of  his  own  confcicnce;  and  the  anno  167 8,  but  at  minucfiis,  vA/here  they 
paity  ihall  be  at  liberty  farther  to  pro-  learnt  fHe<ile  work,  C(M*ve<ftionary,  fur- 
pofe  his  doubts,  by  way  of  grievance.  gcry,  phyilc  (apothecaries  and  furgcoiis 
Our  pleafure  likewife  is,  that  the  judges  being  at  that  time  very  rarc%wnting, draw- 
pay  n  )  attention  to  the  referipts  which  ing.  e’cc.  Oldjackquar,  now  living,  haa 
lhall  be  manifeftly  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  often  feen  Irom  his  houtc  the  luius  of  Si 
thi'<  body  of  law;  for  in  giving  them, 
we  ftial!  always  fuppofe  that,  ou  the  one 
hand,  the  rcprcfeniation  i*  founded  ou 
nth,  and  .  on  the  oth:r,  tint  the  refcriiit 


*  d  his  Account,  written  anno  i6;3,  W4S 
taken  fio.'ii  the  Md.  Coile^li(-ns  of  l\!r  A^vbrey, 
in  the  Aihmolcin  rvlulleuin  at  Oxfotd. 


1 


ll'ir<:crcore  and  ten,  all  of  whom  were  not  the  lide  tables.  The  meat  wa*  fe;  ved  up 
nuns,  but  young  girls  fent  there  for  edu-  by  w'aic^  words.  Jacks  are  but  of  late 
cation.  Anciently,  before  the  Reforma-  inyentiiiO.  The  poor  boy^  did  turn  the 
lion,  ordinary  men’s  houfes,  as  copynold-  f(.its,  and  licked  the  dripping  for  <heir 

ers,  and  the  like,  had  no  chimneys,  but  pain?.  The  beds  of  the  men  fervants  and 
Ileus  like  louver- holei;  fomeof  them  were  retainers  were  in  the  hall,  as  now  in  the 
in  being  when  I  was  a  boy.  grand  or  privy  chamber. 

In  the  hai!«  and  parlours  of  great  houfes  Here  in  the  hall,  the  mumming  and 

were  wrote  texts  of  feripture  on  the  paint-  the  loaf- dealing,  and  other  Chriftroas 
ed  cloths.  The  lawyers  fay,  that,  before  fportg,  were  performed, 
the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  one  The  halls  of  the  Juftices  of  Peace  were 
ihall  hardly  find  an  adion  on  the  cafe  as  dreadful  to  behold  ;  the  fereeu  was  gar- 
for  flandcr,  &c.  once  in  a  year,  quod  niflitd  with  curflt  is  and  helmets  gaping 
yiota.  ^'ith  open  mouths ;  with  coata  of  mail, 

Before  the  civil  laft  warp,  in  gentlemen’s  lances,  pikes,  halberds,  brown  bills,  bat- 
houfes  at  Chi  iftmafl,  the  firft  dilh  that  was  terdaftor?,  and  bucklers.  Public  inns  were 
Brought  to  the  table  was  a  boar’**  head  rare.  Travellers  were  entertained  at  re- 
with  a  lemon  in  his  mouth.  At  Queci^i’s  ligious  houfes  for  three  days  together,  if 
College  in  Oxford  they  ftill  retain  this  occafion  ferved.  The  meetings  of  the 
cultom  ;  the  bearer  of  it  brings  it  into  the  gentry  were  not  at  taverns,  but  in  the 
hall,  liuging  to  an  old  tune  an  old  Latin  fields  or  forefts,  with  hawks  and  hounds, 
rhyvae y^aput  Apri  defero^  See,  The  firft  and  their  bugle  horns  in  iilken  bawderies. 
difii  that  was  brought  up  to  the  table  on  Before  the  Reformation  there  were  no 
Eafter  day  was  a  red  herring  riding  away  poor’s  rates;  the  charitable  doles  given  at 
on  borfeback,  i.  e.  a  herring  ordered  by  religious  houfe?,  and  church  ale  in  crery 
ihc  cook  fomething  alter  the  likenefs  of  a  parilh  did  the  bufinefs.  In  every  parilh 
man  on  horfeback,  fet  in  a  corn  fallad.  there  was  a  church-houfe,  to  which  he- 
The  cuftom  of  eating  a  gammon  of  longed  fpits,  pots,  crooks,  jec.  for  drefling 
bacon  at  Eafter^  w  hich  is  ftill  kept  up  in  provilion.  Htre  the  houfckeepern  met 
many  parts  of  England,  was  founded  on  and  were  merry,  and  gave  their  charity, 
this,  viz.  to  ihew  their  abhorrence  to  Ju-  The  young  people  came  there  too,  and 
daifm  at  that  folemn  commemoration  of  had  dancing,  bowling,  (hooting  at  butts, 
cur  Lord’s  rrfnrredtion.  &;c.  Mr  A.  Wood  alTurcs  me,  there 

The  ufe  of  T^ur  humble  ferwant  came  W'erc  few  or  no  alms-houfes  before  the 
firft  into  England  on  the  marriage  of  Queen  time  of  King  Henry  VlII.  ;  and  at  Ox- 
Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  ford,  oppofite  to  Chrift  Church,  is  one 
.France,  which  is  derived  from  Votres  tres  of  the  moft  ancient  in  England.  In  every 
humble  fe'^viteui\  The  ufual  falutation  church  was  a  poor  man’s  box,  and  the 
befoiethattimc  waF,  God  keep  you  !  God  like  at  great  inns. 

be  with  you  !  and  among  the  vulgar,  .  Before  the  wake,  or  feaft  of  the  dedi- 
How  do’ft  do  ?  with  a  thump  on  the  ration  of  the  church,  they  fat  up  all  night 
^loiilder.^  ^  fading  and  .praying,  viz.  on  the  eve  of  the 

Till  this  time  the  Court  itfelf  was  un-  wake, 
polifticd  and  unmanntred.  King  James’s  In  the  Eafter  holidays  was  the  Clerks 
Court  was  fo  far  from  being  civil  to  wo-  ale  for  his  private  benefit,  and  the  lobce 
mm,  that  the  ladies,  nay  the  Queen  her-  of  the  neighbourhood. 

XcT,  could  hardly  pafs  by  the  King’s  Ih  thefe  times,  bcHdes  the  jollities 
apartment  without  receiving  fome  aiffi  out.  above  mentioned,  they  had  their  piJgrin*- 
In  days  of  yore  Lords  and  Gerrlemen  a^jes  to  fcveral  ftirines,  as  to  Waifingham, 
lived  in  the  country  like  petty  Kings  ;  Canteibury,  Glaftonbury, Bromlioinv 
had  belonging  to  their  feigni-  Then  the  crufades  to  the  holy  wars  were 

ories,  had  their  caftles  and  boroughs,  had  magnificent  and  fplendid,  and  gave  rife  to 
gallows  within  their  libeities,  where  they  the  adventuies  of  the  knights  errant  and 
i^ould  try,  condemn,  and  execute*  Never  romances  ;  the  folemniiy  attending  pfo- 
Vv’tnt  to  London  but  in  Parliament- time,  cefiions  in  and  about  cherches,  and  the 
t>r  once  a-year  to  do  homage  to  their  perambulations  in  the  fields,  were  gscat 
King.  They  always  cat  in  Gothic  halls,  diverfions  all'o  of  Ihofe  times. 


Observations  on  feme  ancient 'M.ohv •  therefore  given  a  diftindt  dellnc^itiun  of 
mfnts  in  the  Counties  of  Roft  and  them,  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  on  a 
Sutherland.— From  Mr  Cordincr’s  larger  Icale,  that  their  lhapes  might  be 
Scenery  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  dittindtly  afeertained,  and  the  more  pro- 
[p-  23^.3  bahle  conjedlurei  formed  of  their  allufion. 

Yon  have  by  no  means  negledted  ob- 
Dornoch^  June  13.  ferraMons  on  this  fpecies  of  monuments  ; 

Near  the  remains  of  a  ruined  church  but  I  beg  leave  tore^^ify  your  millake,  in 
at  Dingwall,  I  obferred  fcveral  confining  them  to  the  fouth  of  the  firth  of 
more  antient  grave-ftones,  with  crofTes,  Moray;  for  you  may  be  affured,  they  arc 
and  various  ornaments  on  them,  fimtlar  far  more  numeroua  to  the  north, 
to  thofc  in  the  abbey  of  Beaulieu.  On  a  green  plain  near  the  beach,  about 

'  The  Bifhop  of  Offory,  when  travelling  two  raileg  north  from  Sandwick,  under 
through  this  country,  (topped  at  Ding-  the  brow  of  the  hill,  on  w^hich  the  feat  of 
wall,  and  faid  he  was  much  (Iriick  and  Mr  McLeod  of  Catboi  is  fituated,  liea 
pleated  with  its  appearance,  for  the  fitua-  another  very  fplendid  mf>nuinent,  near  to 
tion  of  it  brought  Jerufalem  to  his  re-  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  which  was  in  an 
membrance  ;  and  he  pointed  out  the  hill  early  age  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mar>v 
which  refembled  Calvary.  The  proprietor,  from  a  veneration  for  the 

A  few  miles  down  from  Invergorden,  confecrated  ground,  has  enclofed  it  wiih 
towards  the  coaft,  lie  the  ruin#  of  the  fome  rows  of  trees:  and  it  is  well  wofthy 
nionaftery  of  Feme  :  part  of  it,  however,  of  his  care,  for  the  obelifk  is  one  of  the 
has  been  converted  into  a  church.  Amidft  mofi  beautiful  pieces  of  ancient  fculpture 
the  decayed  walls,  the  tomb  of  Abbot  that  has  ever  been  difeovered  in  Scotland. 
Feme  remains  pretty  entire  :  the  effigy  The  (tone  is  of  enormous  fize,  and  has 
lies  at  full  length,  under  a  richly-orna-  lain  unnoticed  on  its  face  from  time  im- 
mented  arch,  with  a  long  infeription  in  memorial,  and  by  that  means  is  in  the 
old  lettern,  but  much  defaced.  The  mo-  higheft  ftate  of  prefervation»  itreprefente 
naftery  was  founded  by  Ferquhard,  Earl  the  hunting  of  the  deer  with  hound  and 
of  Rofs,  in  the  year  1230,  in  the  reign  of  horn,  'i'he  weaving  ornaments  round  the 
Alexander  II.  The  monks  followed  the  margin  are  airy  and  e!egr4iit,  aiui  cut  with 
rule  of  St  Augufiine,  and  were  of  thofe  a  mafterly  hand.  Four  feepters  are  in- 
who,  on  account  of  their  white  garb,  re-  troduced  in  a  very  conipiciu’us  manner 
ceived  the  appellation  of  Candidas  ordo.  above,  and  ferve  as  a  comment  on  thofc 
Patrick  Hamilton,  an  abbot  of  that  place,  that  appear,  though  lefs  diftin<ftly  marked, 
was  among  the  firft  whe  fuffered  for  fa-  on  the  <.beh(k  at  Aherlemnay. 
vouring  the  opinions  of  Lutht-r  :  he  wa#  Mr  M‘Leod  of  Guineas,  to  w  hofe  great 
burnt  at  thega*c  of  St  SalvatorVs  college,  attention  the  difeovery  of  the  above  w  :s 
in  St  Andrew^#,  in  the  year  1527.  In  a  great  meafiiie  owong,  conducted  me 

Not  far  difiant  from  the  abbey,  a  high  to  fcveral  fragment#  of  other  cbriifks 
fquarc  column  ia  erected,  covered  all  lying  on  Tarbetnefs,  w’hich  in  all  appea- 
over  with  Saxon  characters,  but  illegible,  ranee  had  not  been  originally  interior  to 
On  a  bank  near  the  (bore,  oppolire  the  either  of  thefe  that  have  been  fpecified  ; 
ruins  of  a  caftellated  houfe,  called  Sand-  but  they  are  fi>  ihattered  to  pieces  that 
wick,  and  about  three  miles  (aft  from  their  count dioii  is  loft. 

Feme,  a  very  fplendid  obelilk  is  created,  Thefe  monuments  are  nl!  faid  to  hav^ 
fuirounded  at  the  bafe  with  large,  well-  been  ereCted  in  memory  ef  deteats  of  the 
cut  flag-ftones,  formed  like  fteps.  Both  Danes ;  but  there  does  not  appear  any 
(ides  of  the  column  arc  elaborately  cove-  reference  that  the  hieroglyphics  on  them 
red  with  various  enrichments,  in  well-  can  have  to  fuch  events.  That  they  havt 
finithed  carved  work.  The  one  face  pre-  been  raifed  on  intertfting  occafions,  thci< 
fent«  a  fumptuous  crofs,  wdth  a  figure  of  can  be  little  doubt ;  perhaps  in  memory 
St  Andrew  on  each  hand,  and  foine  un-  of  the  moft  renowmed  chieftains,  anc 
couth  animals  and  flowerings  underneath,  their  exploits,  who  firft  etnbraced  Qbrif 
The  central  divifii.n  on  the  reverfe,  ren-  tianity.  They  are  the  moft  ancient  me 
ders  it  a  piece  of  antiquity  well  worthy  of  morials  of  its  eftablilhment :  and  it  amonj 
prefervation :  there  is  exhibited  in  that  the  firft  exprclTi  ns  of  public  veneratioi 
fuch  a  variety  of  figures,  birds,  and  ani-  for  the  crofs,  their  antiquity  may  be  con 
mals,  as  feemed  what  might  prove  a  cu-  iiderable  ;  for  the  Keledie,  eimiravies  c 
ribus  fubjetft  of  invcftigalioa  ;  I  have  the  facred  colleges,  Coiuir.ba  from  Icna 


and  others,  had  onencd  a  dawn  of  Chrif-  licy  and  fnperior  improvements,  enjoved 
tianity  upon  thtfe  northern  counties  in  by  the  inhabitants  of  thole  n(*rthern  p*ro- 
tbe  fixth  century,  vinces,  previous  to  thofe  turbulent  ages 

’To  what  yon  have  faid,  permit  me  to  to  which  our  hirtoriee  extend, 
add— it  is  highly  probable,  from  the  in-  The  numerous  remains  of  ancient 

dubitablc  evidence  which  tbefe  monii-  towers  and  caftics,  both  inland  and  upon 

m^.nts  give  of  the  expertnefs  and  genius  the  (bores  ;  the  decayed  monaftcries,  and 
of  the  artifts  who  have  been  employed  in  other  religious  buildings,  all  gave  evi- 
defigniiig  and  carving  them,  that  every  dcnce  that  Rofs-fliorc  hap  been  long  held 
figure  has  had  an  import  of  feme  confe-  a  field  of  valuable  fettlcments:  and  now 
quence,  at  that  time  underftood ;  and  the  whole  ride  round  its  eafimofi:  cxirc- 
what  might  then  from  cuftom  be  eafily  mity  is  through  well  cultivated  fields, 
apprehended,  they  would  not  doubt  of  and  commonly  very  plcafant  feats  in  view, 
continuing  in-cUigible  to  future  ages  alfo: 

but  had  they  obtained  the  knowledge  of  SKETCHES  of  the  CHARACTERS  and 
letters,  they  certainly  would  not  have  had  POLITICAL  PRINCIPLES  of  the  pre- 

recourfe  to  a  means  of  perpetuating  the  fent  MEMBERS  of  the  HOUSE 

memory  of  events,  fo  much  Icfs  perfect.  COMMONS.  [P- 243*3 
It  was  after  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
making  paper,  in  the  eleventh  century,  SUDBURY— 

that  writing  came  into  general  life,  in  the  Crespigny  E/b* 

north  of  Scotland,  even  on  important  oc-  *  *  * 

cafions.  It  was  a  corner  peculiarly  remote  IS  the  King's  Prc&or^  and,  what  is 
from  the  feats  of  learning,  and  in  prece*  JL  equally  lingular  and  rcprehenfible  in  a 
ding  ages,  ill  provided  with  the  means  of  man  of  his  rank  and  lituation  in  life,  pof- 
cultivating  letters  ©r  diffufing  knowledge ;  feffes  a  degree  of  pride  that  would  be 
it  ie  not  therefore  (Irange  that  the  annals  difgraccful  in  the  extreme  were  be  the 
of  this  country,  with  refpe(5t  to  diftant  King’s  Premier.  His  hauteur  is  fo  dif- 
cvents,  (hould  be  involved  in  a  general  tinguilhed,  that  he  is  generally  chardlc- 
obfeurity.  rifed  amongfl  his  dependants  by  the  pro- 

There  are  writs  extant,  figned  at  In-  fane,  th*  ugh  very  applicable  appellation, 
vcrncfs,  &c.  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  of  God  Almighty.  This  peculiar  arrogance 
century  ;  though  the  obelilks  under  con-  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  as  be  has 
fideration  muft  have  been  credted  fomc  no  prctcnfions  to  the  boaft  of  fplendid 
time  previous  to  that  age  ;  yet  it  is  per-  genealogy,  literary  education,  or  I'uperior 
haps  beyond  human  penetration  any  far-  endowments.  Thefe  circumftances,  bow* 
ther  to  afeertain  the  period,  far  lefs  to  ever,  that  excite  our  furprife,  may,  per- 
unravel  their  import.  One  general  ob-  haps,  be  confidered,  by  fome  of  our  intcl- 
fervation  however  occurs — that  the  gc-  ligent  readers,  as  the  true  fources  of  his 
nius,  art,  and  application,  difcoverable  in  conduct ;  it  certainly  being  fometimes  a 
the  carvings  on  tbefe  monuments;  ihe  paradoxical  efFedf,  in  the  courfc  of  human 
elegance  of  fome  of  the  ornaments,  the  affairs,  that  pride,  and  its  concomitant 
mathematical  accuracy  of  others,  and  infolence,  prcilominates  moft  in  thofe  who 
elaborate  execution  of  the  whole  ;  as  they  have  the  feweft  caufei  for  it.  He  fub- 
bear  teftimony  to  the  ingenuity  and  abi-  feribed  a  thouf-tnd  pounds  for  the  fiipport 
lities  of  the  artift  of  an  unknown  ace,  fo  of  the  prefent  war.  We  wouM  nut  wifli 


5/>  Patrick  Blaki  fuggeftiong  of  gratitude  as  to  give  hia  vote 

againft  them.  He  therefore  begged  his 
IS  the  brother  of  the  famous  Chrifto-  Grace  to  provide  another  reprefcntaiive, 
ler  Blake,  who  made  the  experiment  as  he  himfelf  was  determined  to  fulicit 
}on  the  vcflcl  at  Plymouth,  by  which  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  refign  his 
le  life  of  Day,  a  daring  individual,  was  This  ingenuoufnefs  was,  “in  his 

ifortunatcly  loft.  lie  is  fond  of  the  Grace’s  opinion,  almoft  an  exculpation 
irf,  and  is  attached  to  the  caule  of  pa-  for  the  dtfedlion,  and  he  told  him  he 
iotifm.  He  has  a  fortune  of  nearfeven  fliould  remain  the  member  for  that  par- 
oufand  pounds  a*ycar  in  the  iflind  of  liament,  but  beyond  that  period  he  would 
Kill’s,  but  enjoys  no  pofleftions  of  not  promife.  The  noble  Duke,  however^ 
‘iifeqiience  in  England,  where  he  is  a  has  gone  beyond  his  profeffions,  and  has 
prefentative,  nor  in  Ireland,  ot  which  he  returned  Mr  Walfingham  once  more  for 
a  native.  the  fame  borough.  He  is  now  in  the 

r-xT  A  i>r‘oT>r>D/-iTT/-.TT  v  i/l*  *  VVeft  Indies  with  Sir  George  Rodney, 

KNARESBOROUG«-nr-t>«.  enterprizing! 

Robert  Boyle  Walsingham 

the  general  fubjedts  of  litc  a  penetrating 
THIS  gentleman,  a  few  years  ago,  was  fenfiblc  man, 

flinguiihed  for  his  warmth  of  zeal  and  LoRD  DunCAnnoN 

parent  attachment  to  the  principles  of 

e  prefent  Oppofition.  The  Firll  Lord  IS  the  cldeft  fon  of  Lord  Befborough. 

the  A<1tniralty  was  confeious  of  the  an  I: i hi  Earl  and  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain, 
lue  of  fuch  a  partizan,  and,  to  fecure  a  under  the  tiile  of  Lord  Por.lonby,  and  is 
tn  to  his  interelt,  wbofc  protellional  as  yet  diftmgniihed  tor  nothing  but  the 
Jgment  might  be  troublefome,  i'et  on  warmth  and  liJelity  of  his  attachment  to 
at  a  device  to  detach  him  from  liis  fa-  beautiful  Lady  Hairiet  Spencer,  one 
iirite  party,  and,  by  the  influencv  of  of  the  daughters  of  Lord  Spencer.  A  ma- 
e  irrefiftible  argument,  fucceedtd  in  his  trimomal  connexion  has  at  length  takcQ 
:empt.  A  captaincy  of  marines  was  at  place  between  the  amiable  pair. 

It  time  vacant;  Mr  Walfiaghain  !iad  a  NEWPORT— Cor«w<»//. 

nily,  and  was  nut  diltinguiftieti  fur 

luence; — this  w^as  a  golden  opportii-  John  Coghill,  E/q; 

:y,  of  which  no  man  knew  better  how  THIS  gentleman  h  a  new  member,  and 
avail  himfelf  than  Lord  Sandwich.  An  is  better  known  byihenaracof  Mr  Maine; 
:er  was  made  and  accepted,  and  Mr  ft^rmei  iy  a.i  officer  in  tne  army, 

alfingham  no  longer  voted  againlt  Ad-  and  went  to  Ireland  in  the  /ttiu  >f  the 
niftralion.  There  were  circumftancej,  Duke  of  NorlhnmSerland,  when  that 
wever,  of  private  amiabienefs  in  this  nuoleman  wi.h  appo  n:cd  the  Viceroy.-— 
infadion,  which  will  compenfate.  in  the  Being  remark  ibly  Inndfome  in  his  perfon, 
imation  of  every  lenient  judge,  for  the  niild  and  engaging  if)  his  manners,  he  be- 
int  oi  ^ithlic  virtue  that  appeared  in  It.  came  in  this  fiiuation  not  only  an  object 
•is  hard  to  preferve  difinterefted  attach-  of  general  regard  amongft  the  men,  but  a 
:nt,  when  your  zeal  interferes  with  do-  peculiar  favourite  with  the  ladies.  A- 
:ftic  comforts;  and  indeed  it  1a  almoft  mongft  the  reft,  his  perfonal  accomplifli- 
0  much  for  the  frailly  of  human  nature  menta  did  nv.t  efcape  the  attention  of 
fee  a  family  you  love  llruggliiig  with  ihe  Countefs  of  C/^f7r/i"r;//e,  who  became* 
:onrenicncies,  without  a  wifh  to  iv-  deeply  enamoured  with  hlra,  and  of 
3ve’  them,  though  the  price  fttonld  ope  courfc  foon  yiel<l<  d  to  his  addreffes,  when 
te  againft  the  exadt  niceties  of  honour,  he  prefented  himfelf  her  fuitor.  He  got 
the  rigid  integrity  of  a  perfect  charac-  a  large  fortune  with  this  lady,  and  enjoy* 
r.  Mr  Walfingham’s  fubfeqnent  con-  it  with  great  efteem.  His  connedtions  in 
dt  proved  that  his  tergiverfition  merit-  life  will  neccffarily  incline  him  to  be  mi- 
the  moft  good-natured  conftrudtion. —  nifteria!  in  his  political  principles;  aiul 
r  went  to  the  Duke  of  D— ,  who  had  though  he  is  not  likely  to  make  a  diftin- 
onght  him  into  parliament,  and  inform-  guifhed  figure  as  an  orator  in  parliament, 
him,  that  having  received  a  favour  of  he  will  certainly  as  the  man  and  gentle- 
:h  magnitude  from  Adminiftration,  it  m  m  pmve  an  ornament  to  that  or  any 
18  impoflible  for  him  fo  far  to  forget  the  other  fociety. 
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Lord  Maitland, 

THE  other  member,  alfo  a  ne\r  one, 
is  eldcfl  fon  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.-— 
This  young  gentleman  has  afforded  hi¬ 
therto  but  little  room  for  comment  of 
any  kind.  The  abilities  he  has  difplayed 
as  an  advocate  at  the  Scottifli  bar,  how¬ 
ever,  give  a  flattering  prefage  of  his  fu¬ 
ture  parliamentary  career.  He  is  perfcdiy 
the  .gentleman  in  his  deportment,  and 
pofreflTi'd  of  a  very  confiderable  fliarc  of 
polite  literature  and  talbionable  accom- 
plilhments.  Ilis  family  are  to  intimately 
connedfed  in  their  politics  with  the  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland,  that  there  can  be 

doubt  of  the  tendency  he  will  take  in 
hi#  parliamentary  cendudf.  . 

BOSSINEY — CTrtwalh 

Honourable  Charlfs  Stuart, 

IS  third  fon  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  60th  regiment 
of  foot.  It  would  be  a  puerile  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  every  man’s  opinion  to  fay  any 
thing  with  refpedf  to  the  political  princi¬ 
ples  of  this  gentleman.  He  proved  him- 
tflf,  in  the  lad  Parliament,  a  moft  cbarac- 
tcriftic  defeendantof  his  illuflrious  ancef- 
tors,  by  bis  attachment,  at  all  timci*,  and 
on  aU  occafions,  to  the  minifter.  Not- 
withflanding  this  hereditary  blemifh  (if 
fuch  it  may  be  called)  in  his  public  con- 
dudf,  he  ii,  in  private,  a  young  man,  mo- 
deft  and  amiable  in  his  deportment,  and 
perfcdlly  fufceptible  of  all  the  duties  and 
feelings  of  the  mod  diflntereded  friend- 
ihip. 

Hon^  Henry  Lawfs  Luttrell, 

IS  the  eldeft  fon  of  Lord  Irnham,  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  ilt  regiment 
ef  fo#t.  Colonel  Luttrell,  though  a  well 
known  charadler,  is  didinguiflied  for  no 
peculiar  qualiflcatioo,  but  has  been  cele¬ 
brated  rather  for  cafual  circum dances,  in 
which  he  hai  been  coivccrned,  than  for 
any  driking  defedt  or  amiable  property  in 
kimfelf.  His  oppodtion  to  Mr  Wilkes, 
for  the  county  of  Middleiex,  in  the  year 
J76S,  lifted  him  into  the  unmerited  con¬ 
sequence  of  popular  obfervation,  but 
£nce  that  time  his  repeated  quarrels  with 
bis  father  have  been  the  only  fubjedts  that 
Jxave  excited  the  aUention  of  the  public 
to  his  name  or  charadter.  He  is  a  warm 
friend  to  the  minidcr:— wc  need  not  go 
far  for  the  motive ; — he  poflefles  the  lu¬ 
crative  employment  of  Adjutant  General 
to  the  troopi  in  IrclAod. 


Reflect roNS  on  Harmony  o/Sin- 
siBiLiTT  and  Reason.  From  Do- 
naldfon’s  “  Elements  of  Beauty.” 

Sensibility. 

HE  good  qualities  of  the  head  and 
of  the  heart  are  rarely  found  toge¬ 
ther  ;  their  union  compofes  a  mind  truly 
noble. 

The  folly  of  ill  dircdted  goodnefs  too 
nearly  refembles  vice ;  the  wifdom  of 
the  unfeeling  is  worfe  than  folly. 

The  fame  principle  which  prompts  a 
man  to  feek  happinefs,  or  to  relieve  him- 
felf  in  didrefs,  difpofes  him  to  make 
others  happy,  or  to  alleviate  their  dil- 
trefles.  The  lefs  fenlibility  any  man  pof- 
fefles,  his  affedtions  arc  the  more  fciliih; 
the  more  he  is  fcnfiblc  of  happinefe  him- 
felf,  he  is  the  more  difpofed  to  make 
others  happy. 

That  peevifli  weaknefs  and  forenef*  of 
nerves,  which  is  apt  to  be  alarmed  at 
trifles,  and  to  be  difplcafcd  without 
fufheient  caufe,  is  to  be  clatTcd  with 
other  didempers  f  it  is  falfe  or  difeafed 
feeling.  Some  are  rather  irritable  than 
fenfibic. 

True  fcnfibilitf  is  ever  inclined  to 
overlook  errors,  and  to  forgive  injuries ; 
although,  on  fomc  occaflons,  reafon 
teaches  it  to  adt  with  becoming  decency 
and  fpirit. 

Men’s  enjoyments  or  misfortunes  arc  to 
be  computed  from  their  different  degrees 
of  feeling.  What  can  they  mean  who 
fpeak  of  the  happinefs  of  the  infenfiblc  ? 

Can  there  be  a  greater  abfnrdity  than  to 
envy  the  enjoyments  of  fuch  as  want  the 
power  to  enjoy  i 

Taste  and  Genius.  i 

AN  original  delicacy  of  tade  is  the  in-  | 
feparable  effedt  and  fymptoms  of  true  , 
fenfibility;  which  includes  not  only  a  % 

fenfe  of  love,  pity,  gratitude,  or  common  j 
duty,  (for  of  thofe  even  the  ruded  na-  ,  ^ 

tures  are  fcldom  altogether  deftitute  ;)  j 

but  it  is  a  certain  elegance  of  foul  which 
renders  kindnefs  mod  kind,  and  pleafure  ■  | 
mod  pleating  ;  it  is  genius  and  tade,  the  >  ^ 
tendernefs  of  friendibip,  the  politenefs  of  |  | 
edeem,  and  the  exquiute  and  reiioed  en-  | 
dcarments  of  love  I  | 

Tade  is  the  younger  fider  of  virtue  ;  f 
the  offspring  of  tade  is  pleafure,  that  of  | 
virtue  is  happinefs ;  it  is  the  grace  of  fen-  I  ; 
timent :  that  which  pleafes  fuch  as  are  I 
fufceptible  of  the  higheft  pleafure ;  a  fub‘  I 


s 


^<Jinat<,  yet  more  amiable  quality,  which  of  the  finer  pafiion? ;  but  it  is  evident, 
depends  on  the  nicer  dhccrnmeiUs  of  one  who  never  felt  the  refinements  of 
fenfibility.  *  pity,  or  of  love,  cannot  conceive  how 

On  the  clcarncfi  of  moral  perception,  mufic  (hnuld  exprefs  them,  or  difpofe  to 
or  fentimental  light,  depends  the  power  luch  gentle  emotions, 
of  chufing  the  good  and  refufing  the  evil.  Mufic  is  the  meana  of  Toothing  and 
Whatever  is  properly  faid  to  improve  the  exciting  the  virtuous  difpofuions  of  the 
mind  incrcafes  this  faculty  of  accepting  foul  ;  fo  far  as  it  anfwers  this  end,  it  is 
and  refufing,  by  rendering  the  characters  to  be  eftcemed  ;  otherwife  it  is  fit  only  to 
of  good  and  evil  more  perfpicuous  and  tickle  the  ears  of  fuch  as  have  no  hearts, 
diftinCt.  wbofe  prefumplion  is  ever  proportioned 

All  ignorance  of  beauty,  or  depravity  to  their  ignorance  and  want  of  feeling, 
ol  tade,  is  defective  animation  ;  all  irn-  In  all  things  the  plcafing  of  fenfe  fbould 
provemen^  and  perfection  of  thefc  is  in-  aflociate  with  the  pleating  of  fentiment, 
creafed  fenfibility;  the  powers  of  the  and  it  then  difpofee  the  mind  tohappinefa 
mind,  as  well  as  of  the  body,  being  ren-  and  benevolence, 
dcred  more  perfcCl  by  a  proper  cxercifc 

of  them.  To  queftion  whether  an  im-  Love  and  Friendsiiip. 

proved  tafte  be  an  advantage,  is  in  fomc  AS  two  different  notes  founded  at  the 
meafurc  to  doubt  whether  it  is  better  to  fame  time  beget  harmony,  a  quality 
be  or  not  to  be,  to  live  or  not  to  live.—  which  belongs  to  neither  of  them  apart ; 
One  devoid  of  tafte  is  dead  to  all  the  fo  delire  and  efteem,  mutually  improving 
finer  feelings.  each  other,  generate  love  ;  a  paflion  dit- 

There  is  acquired,  as  well  as  natural  ferent  from  cither,  ycl  fuperior  to  both, 
dullnefs  ;  bad  tafte,  or  evil  prejudice,  is  Love  (in  abfence  of  reafon)  and  hatred 
ftupidity  acquired.  To  feel  is  to  be  have  almoft  the  fame  ends  and  wilhes. 
alive ;  every  thing  that  heightens  fenti-  Thofc  only  arc  capable  of  true  friend^ 
ment  or  perception,  therefore,  increafes  fhip,  who  know  what  is  kind  and  agree-, 
animation.  able  on  every  occafiun  to  do  or  to  fay ; 

Genius  is  the  power  or  capacity  of  and  are  fenfibly  pleafcd  with  what  is  well 
clearly  conceiving  and  properly  combi-  faid  and  done, 

ning  images  and  Icntimcnts,  either  as  A  fool  can  never  enjoy  the  pleafures  of 
they  relate  to  what  is  commonly  called  love:  he  may  indeed  tafte  fomething  of 
utility  or  to  tafte  ;  it  is  the  higheft  effeCt  the  mere  animal  part,  but  not  the  infinite 
of  fenfibility  and  reafon,  the  power  of  endearments  that  heighten  and  protraCt 
affociating  ideas  harmonioufly.  plcafure,  nor  that  fweet  mixture  of  love 

Poetry,  painting,  and  mufic,  are  fcicncca  and  efteem  which  increafes  with  enjoys 
peculiarly  beholden  to  genius  :  poetry  is  ment. 

the  language  of  elevated  and  refined  paf-  They  are  roiftaken  who  fuppofe  that 
fion  ;  painting  is  filent  poetry  ;  mufic  is  the  inoft  firm  friendniips  fubfiit  between 
the  accent  of  paflionate  expreflion.  perfons  of  exactly  fimrlar  qualities  and 

Genius  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  parti-  difpofitions  :  fuch  fimilarity  is  more  llke- 
cular  turn  for  any  ftudy  or  employment ;  ly  to  produce  rivallhip  than  friendfliip.— 
but  one  may  have  a  turn  for  a  ftudy  that  There  Ihoirld  rather  be  ofi  the  one  fide  a 
requires,  properly  fpeaking,  little  or  no  little  mere  judgment,  and  on  the  other  a 
genius.  little  more  fenfibility  ;  and  the  parties 

fViould  be  ffjifible  of  each  othcr^s  perfcc- 
Poetry,  Painting,  ««//Music.  lions:  this  obfervation  holds  peculiarly 

A  good  poem  is  an  etfedt  of  the  higheft:  refpe^ting  the  Icxes. 
effort  of  human  imagination  and  judg*  A  delicacy  ot  perfon  and  of  mind,  ap- 
ment.  proac’ning  fo  weaknefs,  is  becoming  in  a 

Merc  imitation  is  beneath  the  dignity  female;  lefs  foftnefs  and  more  ftrength 
of  poetry,  painting,  and  mufic.  An  artift  are  expedted  in  the  male  ;  they  ought  to 
Ihould  reprefent  objedls  not  always  as  make  up  a  complete  character  together, 
they  arc,  but  as  they  tend  to  foothe  fome  rather  tl.an  two  alike  perfedt  and  diftindt 
pleafing  difpofition  of  the  foul,  or  as  they  ones:  the  difpofitions  of  one  fex  being 
arc  heightened  in  imagination,  when  it  is  qualified  by  the  peculiar  perfcdlions  of 
prc-difpoied  to  fentiment  and  to  pafiion.  the  other.  Nature,  by  diriinguiihing  the 
To  be  infenfible  of  the  mufical  pow  ers  charadters  of  the  fexes,  has  removed  alt 
is  to  be  fo  far  ignorant  of  the  language  rivalfliip  between  themi  which  otherwife 


the  delicacy  of  the  female  charadter,  ren-  reproaches  us  vphen  we  negledt  or  behave 
ders  the  perfon  of  a  woman  cnoft  lovely  j  ill  to  them  ;  and  this  laft  operation  of  af- 
and  this  propriety  holds  alfo  refptdfing  fedtion  is  called  remorie,  or  check  of 
her  mind  ;  it  is  that  tenderntfs  of  paflion,  confcicnce  :  but  by  habit  or  education  an 
delicacy  of  lafte,  and  retired  modefty,  artificial  confcicnce  may  be  erratfd, 
raturally  reculiar  to  the  fex,  which  ren-  which  may  cither  ferve  toftrengthen  or  to 

ders  her  molt  amiable  in  the  eftcem  of  a  fabvert  the  confcicnce  of  nature: - - 

man  of  feeling.  Thus,  a  If  ronger  rcmorle  will  follow  a 

The  tendernefs  of  love  and  friendlbip  crime  committed  againft  natural  afTcdtion, 
affedt**  ^  narrow  circle;  the  more  inlenTc  when  confirmed  by  civil  policy  and  habit, 
the  paflion,  it  is  the  more  liable  to  be  than  could  follow  from  either  of  ihefe 
confined.  However,  univcrfal  love  and  motives  alone. 

patticular  fncndfhip  are  noways  incon*  Nature  has  eftablifhed  a  common  and 
Mcnt;  different  degrees  of  efleem  are  inftindlive  attachment  between  parent 
fuitable  to  different  degrees  of  merit,  and  and  child,  as  alfo  among  other  relations; 
friendihip  is  c«*niradled  and  confirmed  by  but  the  ftrongelt  of  all  affedtiona  is  that 
habit  and  clofe  .acquaintance  :  one  may  which  is  conceived  by  thofe  who  love 
be  a  wcll-wilhcr  to  all,  but  can  have  a  and  eftcem  each  other  on  account  of  their 
friendihip  only,  for  a  few ;  a  pei  fedl  love  fuperioreodowments. 
but  for  one.  A  man  may  love  his  children  from  the 

An  extended  principle  of  benevolence  fame  principle  that  any  animal  loves  his 
comprehends  a  friend,  a  family,  country,  you^^g  ;  but  if  he  alfo  perceives  that  they 
and  all  the  world  ;  and,  according  to  the  are  virtuous,  there  refults  from  fuch  a 
extent  of  this  princ’plci  our  capacity  for  conjundlion  a  benevolence  not  to  be  tx- 
happiiiefs  is  extended.  preifed.  This  is  natural  alfedlion,  as 

highly  confirmed  and  approved  of  by 
Courage  and  HojJour.  reafon. 

WE  muft  diftinguifti  manly  courage  That  an  innate  fenfibility  leads  to  the 
from  beattly  ferocity  ;  it  is  abturd  to  fup-  confeioufnefa  of  good  and  evil,  is  certain; 
pofc  that  courage  can  cxift  where  there  but  it  is  alfo  certain,  that  this  natural 
is  no  apprehenfion  of  danger;  the  mind  fenfe  may  be  improved  by  reafon,  or 
that  is  capable  of  honour  cannot  be  in-  perverted  by  prejudice  ;  and  that  the 
fenfible  to  fear  ;  the  former  overcoming  laws  of  confcicnce  are  frequently  derived 
the  latter,  in  a  noble  caufe,  is  true  from  cuftom,  which  rivets  the  chalna  of 
bravery.  error.  To  overcome  evil  opinions,  therc- 

Rancour  and  revenge  are  too  frequent-  fore,  the  mind  muft  get  the  better  of  all 
ly  taken  for  fymptoms  of  a  nice  fenfe  of  prejudices  or  perverfians  of  confcicnce, 
honour,  than  which  no  qualities  can  be  and  oft^iblifti  a  confcifnifnefs  of  right  on 
more  oppofiie  to  a  refined  fenfibility. 

Honour  relates  to  thofe  parts  of  hu¬ 
man  conduift  not  particularly  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  by  the  laws.  It  teaches  a  man  to 
preferve  inviolate  the  fccrets,  and  to  fup- 
port  the  intereft  and  reputation  of  a 
friend  ;  to  be  Itrltftly  juft  where  no  public 
law  obliges  him  to  juftice  ;  to  fulfil  all 
eqpitabie  engagements ;  to  hold  nioft  fa* 
cred  all  honeft  truft  repofed  in  him.  It 
is  a  confeious  dignity  of  fpirit  v.'hicli 
teaches  to  commit  nothing  that  is  mean  ruped 
or  difgraceful ;  but  which  excites  to  ge-  ftic  be 
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ccntitiue  toexift  only  in  thofc  remote  de-  thebody,  and,a6inthetai1ofalobfter,(lide 
fcrtH,  where  they  have  no  enemies  but  fuch  over  each  ot'ner,  and  are  coiinedcd  by  a 
as  they  are  enabled  to  oppofe.  yellow  membrane  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  Armadillo  is  a  native  only  of  the  By  this  means  the  animal  has  a  motion  in 
new  continent ;  a  harmlcfo  creature,  in*  its  back,  and  the  armour  ^ives  way  to  it^ 
capable  of  offending  any  other  quadru-  neceffary  infleclions.  Thefe  bands  are  of 
ped,  and  furnilhed  with  a  peculiar  co-  various  numbers  and  fizcs,  and  from  them 
vering  for  its  own  defence.  Toe  Pango-  thefe  animaU  have  been  diftinguilhed  into 
lin  feems  an  inactive  helplefs  being,  in-  various  kinds.  In  general,  however,  there 
debted  for  fatety  mere  to  its  patience  arc  two  large  pieces  that. cover,  one  the 

than  to  its  power ;  but  the  Armadillo  is  (boulders,  and  the  other  the  rump,  la 

Hill*  more  expofed  and  hclpiefs.  The  the  back,  between  thel’e,  the  bands  arc 
Pangolin  is  furnilhed  with  an  armour  that  p’aced  in  different  numbers,  that  lap  over 
wonuds  while  it  refifts,  and  is  never  at-  each  other,  and  give  play  to  the  whole, 
tacked  with  impunity  ;  but  the  Armadil-  Befides  their  openingcrofs  ways,  they  alfo 
lo  has  no  power  of  repelling  its  enemy;  open  down  along  the  back,  lo  that  the 
it  i|  attacked  without  danger,  and  is  liable  animal  can  move  in  every  diredion.  In 

to  more  various  perfecutions.  fome  there  are  but  three  of  thefe  banda 

This  animal  being  covered,  like  a  tor-  bctwe<-n  thr  large  pieces  ;  in  others)  there 
toil’e,  with  a  Ihcll,  or  rather  a  number  of  are  lix ;  in  a  third  kind  there  are  eight  ; 
lliells,  its  other  proportions  are  not  eafily  in  a  fourth  kind,  nine  ;  in  a  fifth  kind, 
diTcerned.  It  appears,  at  firfl  view,  a  twelve  ;  and,  lafily,  in  the  fixtii  kind, 
round  milhapen  with  a  long  head,  there  is  but  one  large  piece  which  covers 

and  a  yery  large  tail  (ticking  out  at  either  the  Ihoulders  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  body  is 
end  as  if  not  of  a  piece  with  the  reft  of  covered  with  bands  all  down  to  the  tail, 
the  body.  It  is  of  different  fizes,  from  a  Thefe  lliells  are  dlfferentlv  coloured  in 
foot  to  three  feet  long,  and  covered  with  different  kinds,  but  molt  ufnally  they  arc 
a  (hell  divided  into  fevcral  pieces,  that  of  a  dirty  grey.  This  colour  in  all  arifes 
lap  over  each  other  like  the  plates  in  a  co.jt  from  another  peculiar  circuinft  ince  in 
of  armour,  or  in  the  tail  of  a  lobfter.  Ihrir  conformation,  for  the  fliel?  itfelf  is 
The  diffcrcrce  in  the  lize  of  this  animal,  c<*vered  with  a  foft  Ikin,  which  is  fmooth 
and  alfo  the  different  diTpofition  and  num-  and  tranfparent. 

ber  of  its  plates,  have  been  confidered  a»  But  although  thefe  (hells  may  eafily 
conftit tiling  fo  many  fpecies,  each  marked  defend  this  aniro?.!  from  a  feeble  enemy, 
with  its  own  particular  name.  In  all,  yet  they  can  make  but  a  flight  reliftance 
however,  the  animal  is  partially  covered  againft  a  more  powerful  antagunift.  Na- 
with  this  natural  coat  of  mail  ;  the  con-  ture,  ihercforr,  has  given  the  Armadillo 
formation  of  which  affords  one  of  the  the  fame  method  of  proleiffiug  itfelf  as 
moft  ftriking  curiofities  in  natural  hiftory.  the  Hedge- Itog  and  the  Pangolin.  The 
This  (hell,  which  in  every  refpedt  refeai-  intfant  it  is  attacked,  it  withdraws  the 
bits  a  bony  (ubftance,  covers  the  head,  head  under  its  fliells,  and  nothing  is  feen 
the  neck,  the  back,  ihe  tides,  the  rump,  but  the  lip  of  the  nofe  ;  if  the  danger  eii- 
and  the  tail  to  the  very  point.  The  only  creafes,  its  precautions  encreafe  in  pro¬ 
pane  to  which  it  does  not  extend  are  portior^ ;  it  then  tucks  its  feer  under  its 
the  throat,  the  bread,  and  the  belly,  which  belly,  unites  its  f.vo  extiemities  together, 
are  covered  with  a  white  foft  (kin,  fome-  while  the  tail  feems  as- a  band  to  ftrength- 
what  refembling  that  of  a  fowl  (tript  of  en  the  connedfion  ;  and  it  thus  becomes 
its  feathers.  If  thefe  naked  parts  be  ob-  like  a  ball,  a  little  flat  on  each  fide.  In 
ferved  with  attention,  they  will  be  found  this  pofition  it  is  obftinately  fixed  while 
covered  with  the  rudiments  of  (hells,  of  the  danger  is  near,  and  often  long  after 
the  fame  (ubftance  with  thofe  w’hichcover  it  is  over.  It  is  toffed  about  at  the  plea- 
the  back.  The  (kin,  even  in  the  parts  fure  of  every  other  quadruped,  and  very 
that  are  foftetf,  feems  to  have  a  tendency  little  lefemhling  a  creature  endowed  with 
to  offify  ;  but  a  complete  oflification  takes  life.  Whenever  the  Indians  take  it, 
place  only  on  thofe  parts  which  have  the  which  is  in  this  form,  by  laying  it  clofe 
lead  fridfion,  and  are  the  moft  expofed  to  to  the  fire,  they  fioon  oblige  the  poor  ani- 
thc  weather.  The  (hell,  w-hich  covers  the  mal  to  unfold  itfelf,  and  to  face  a  milder 
upper  part  of  the  body  differs  from  that  death  to  efcipe  one  more  fevere. 
of  the  tortoife,  in  being  compofed  of  more  Tiie  Armadillo  is  quite  inoffenlive,  un- 
pieces  th:!i  one,  which  lie  ia  bands  over  lefs  it  finds  its  way  into  a  gardcni  whert; 
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it  does  great  mifchicf,  by  eating  the  te- 
getabks.  Altho*  a  native  of  the  warm¬ 
ed  parti  of  America,  yet  it  bears  the  cold 
of  our  climate  without  any  inconvenience. 
We  have  often  feen  it  (hewn  among  other 
wild  beads,  which  is  a  fign  they  are  not 
difficult  to  be  brought  over.  Their  mo¬ 
tion  feems  to  be  a  fwift  walk,  but  they 
can  neither  run,  leap,  nor  climb  trees; 
lo  that,  if  found,  in  an  open  place,  they 
have  no  meihoil  of  efcaping.  Their  only 
itfource  then  is  to  make  towards  their 
hole  as  fad  as  they  can  ;  or,  if  this  be 
irepradficablc,  to  make  a  new  hole  before 
the  enemy  arrives.  Fi>r  this  they  require 
but  a  few  moments;  for  the  mole  ilfclf 
docs  not  burrow  fwiftcr  than  they  can, 
their  claws  being  extremely  large,  ftrong, 
and  crooked,  and  ufually  four  upon  each 
foot.  They  are  forr*ctimes  caught  by  the 
tail,  as  they  arc  making  theii  way  into  the 
earth;  but  fuch  is  their  rcfiftancc,  and  fo 
difficult  is  it  to  draw  them  backward,  that 
fometimes  they  leave  their  tail  behind, 
and  are  well  contented  to  fave  their  lives 
with  the  lofs  of  it.  Their  purfuers,  fen- 
fible  of  this,  never  drag  it  with  all  their 
force,  but  hold  it  while  another  digs  the 
ground  about  them;  and  thus  they  are 
taken  alive.  The  indant  the  Armadillo 
perceives  itfcif  in  the  power  of  its  ene¬ 
mies,  it  has  but  one  lad  rcfource,  lo  roll 
i  itfcif  up,  and  thus  patiently  wait  what- 
f  ever  tortures  they  may  ir>fli<^t.  The  flefh 
of  the  fmaller  kinds  is  faid  to  be  delicate 
eating.  For  this  reafon  they  are  purfued 
with  unceafing  indudry  ;  and,  altho’  they 
burrow  very  deep,  many  have  been  the 
expedients  to  force  them  out.  The  hun¬ 
ters  fometimet  contrive  to  fill  the  hole 
with  fmoke,  which  is  often  fuccefifu! ; 
at  other  times  they  force  it  out  by  pour¬ 
ing  in  water.  They  alfo  bring  up  a  (mail 
kind  of  dogs  to  the  cbace,  that  quickly 
overtake  them,  if  at  any  didance  from 
their  burrow,  and  oblige  them  to  roll 
themfelves  up  in  a  ball,  in  which  figure 
the  hunters  carry  them  home.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Armadillo  be  near  a  precipice, 
it  often  cfcapcs  by  rolling  itfelf  up,  and 
then  tumbling  down  from  rock  to  rock, 
wiihoul  the  lead  danger.  They  are  fonrie- 
tiines  taken  in  fnareslaid  for  them  by  the 
fides  of  rivers  and  low  moift  places  ;  aqd 
this  method,  in  general,  fucceeds  better 
than  any  other,  as  their  burrows  are  very 
deep,  and  they  feldom  dir  out  but  in  the 
night. 

There  arc  fcarce  any  of  thefc  that  do 
pot  root  the  ground^  like  a  bog,  in  (earch. 
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of  fuch  roots  as  make  a  principal  part  of 
their  food.  They  live  alfo  upon  melons 
and  other  fucculent  vegetables,  and  all 
will  eat  flelh  when  they  can  get  it.  They 
frequent  water  and  watery  places,  where 
they  feed  upon  worms,  fmall  fiffi,  and 
water  infers.  It  is  pretended  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  friendffiip  between  them  and 
the  rattle-fnake,  that  they  live  peaceably 
and  commodioufly  together,  and  arc  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  fame  hole.  This, 
however,  may  be  a  friendfhip  of  ncceffity 
to  the  Armadillo;  the  rattle-fnake  taking 
pofleffion  of  its  retreats,  which  neither  arc 
willing  to  quit,  while  each  is  incapable  of 
injuring  the  other. 

Account  of  the  Prineefs  Anna  Com- 
M  L  N  A ,  a  ctUbrated  Female  Hijiorian, 

I'^HfSLadymaybejudly  regarded  as 
a  fingular  phenomenon  in  the  lite¬ 
rary  world.  Confulering  the  miferies  of 
the  times  in  which  die  lived,  it  will  not 
be  wondered  at  that  (he  was  more  diftin- 
guifhed  for  her  uncommon  talents  than 
for  tinfuiiied  integrity.  She  was  born  in 
1083,  being  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Alexius  Commenus  and  the 
Emprefs  Irene.  In  iiiS,  after  the  dr.-th 
of  her  father,  flic  c<mfpircd  to  wreft  the 
crown  from  John  Commenus,  her  bro¬ 
ther,  and  to  place  it  on  the  head  of  her 
hufband,  Caefar  Nietpborus,  of  the  By- 
renoian  family  ;  but  her  defigns  mifear- 
ried  through  the  indolence  of  her  hiif- 
band,  who  had  the  weakneffi  of  a  woman, 
while  Anna  hcrfelf  was  endowed  with  the 
vigour  and  firmnefs  of  a  hero.  Even  in 
her  own  animated  tribute  to  his  memory, 
Ihe  docs  not  praife  him  for  the  manlier 
qualities  of  hardinefs  and  valour.  “  He 
was  far  fuperior,^’ fays  file,  “  to  all  his 
cutemporaries,  not  only  in  perfoRal  beau¬ 
ty,  but  in  fublimity  of  underftanding  and 
all  the  charms  of  eloquence  !*’  This 
Prineefs  applied  hcrfelf  very  early  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  fcicnccs,  and  particularly  to 
that  of  hiftory,  but  without  negicding 
her  other  duties.  While  the  courtiers 
abandoned  themfelves  to  pleafure  and 
diffipation,  (lie  converfed  with  all  ihdite- 
rati  of  Conftantinople,  whom  fiie  even 
rivalled  by  the  life  of  Alexander  Comme- 
piis,  her  father,  which  Ihe  compoled. 
This  wotk,  divided  into  fifteen  books,  is  * 
written  with  animation  and  a  fine  glow 
of  colouring  ;  but  her  portrait  of  her  fa¬ 
ther  has  been  thought  too  flattering,  and 
her  comparifuns  of  the  ancients  with  the 


moderns  too  frequent :  She  has  been  re-  the  keeneft  farcafins,  when  delivered  with 
proached»  njnrc  )ver,  with  an  inattention  a  bold  fpirit  and  a  ready  wit. 
to  chronology.  This  hiltory  ip  printed  The  great  defert  of  Naubendigan  had 
in  the  collection  of  the  Byantine  Hifto-  long  been  infefted  by  banditti,  who  rob- 
rians,  with  a  diffufe  and  incorreCt  Latin  bed  the  caravans,  and  murdered  the 
verlion  written  by  PoflTiiuis,  but  with  merchants.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
excellent  notes  by  Du  Frefne.  .  The  eleventh  century,  foon  after  Perfia  had 
French  vrrfion  of  it  by  the  Prefident  been  conquered  by  Mahmoud,  Sultan  of 
Caufin  is  equally  correCt  and  elegant.  Ghezna,  a  caravan  was  plundered ;  and. 
The  following  beautiful  encomium  on  amongll  thofe  who  fell,  was  the  fon  of  a 
this  fair  Imperial  Hiftorian  ii  written  by  widow.  The  poor  woman  immediately 
Mr  Hayley  :  fet  out  for  Giiexoa,  and  demanded  jiifticc 

„  ...  .  .  .  .  .  .  of  the  Sultan  for  the  life  of  her  fon. 

(hades  °  ^  Manmoud  heard  her  compliint  with  at- 

The  ruinVrcalm  of  Hiflory  invades  ;  tentior.  ;  and  then  told  her,  that  Irac 

While,  pent  ill  Cunftantinc’s  iil-fatcd  walls,  being  far  removed  from  his  fc^t  ot  go- 

Thc  mangled  form  of  Roman  grandeur  falls  ;  vernnient,  it  was  impolTiOle  to  remedy 
And,  like  a  gladiator  on  the  fand,  every  diforder  which  might  happen  at 

Props  his  faint  body  with  a  dying  hand.  fuch  a  diftance.  “  Wiiv  tlien,  fays  the 

While  favage  Turks,  or  the  fierce  ions  of  rhor,  widow,  doft  thou  conquer  more  than 

Wage  on  the  arts  a  wild  Titanian  war  ;  thou  can’ft  govern  ?  Will  not  an  account 

While  manly  knowledge  hides  his  radiant  head,  of  this  be  required  of  thee  at  the  day  of 
As  Jove  in  terror  from  the  Titans  fled  ;  judgment  Struck  with  the  juftice  of 

in  the  lovely  Charms  Of  fem;..e  youth  the"  widow’s  reply,  M^hmoud  was  not 

A  fecona  i>a)Us  guards  th.  throne  of  truth !  He  made  her.  on  the  con- 

The  zone  of  beauty  binds  her  Attic  veft  !  prefente,  and  pr  ,m.ltd  her 

Fair  ftar  of  wifdom,  whofe  unrivalTd  light  fpccdy  jufticc.  HHiallened  immediately 
Breaks  thro*  the  flormy  cloud  of  thickefl  night;  irpshaii,  and  iflTued  a  proclamation, 
Tho*  in  the  purple  of  proud  mtfery  nurfl,  promifing  fecurity.  in  perfon  and  proper- 

From  thefe  opprefli VC  hands  thy  fpirit  burftj  ty»  to  all  travellers  through  the  eJefert. 

Pleas’d,  in  thy  public  labours,  to  forget  Many  mercliants  flocked,  in  confcqiicncei 

The  keen  domcftic  pangs  of  fond  regret,  tolfpahan  ;  but,  vvhen  the  caravan  was 

Pleas’d  to  preferve  from  time’s deftruaive  rage  ready  to  depart,  they  were  furprifcvi  to 
A  father’s  virtues  in  the  faithful  page  !  find  only  a  hundred  f.ildier'.  ippoiiited 

2!??  violate,  or  hide,  ^  fi^,.  their  guard.  Thev  renrefented  to  the 

T-u  daughter  King,  that  the  robber?  were  f  •  numerous 

Tho’ bale  oblivion  long,  with  envious  hand,  i _ \a  i.  ..i  i  i 

Hid  the  fair  volume  which  thy  virtue  plann’d.  ^ 

It  (hincs  redeem’d  from  ruin’s  darkeft  hour,  quite  in  uflii  leiu.  He  knew, 

A  wond’rous  monument  of  female  pover;  mealures  he  h?id  Nk*n,  and  dcii^ccl 

While  confeious  hifl’ry,  careful  of  thy  fame,  them  to  depart,  with  afUirancc  o(  pertcvt 

Rinks  in  her  Attic  band  thy  filial  name,  fifety.  The  Su'tan  {had,  in  the  mean 

And  fees,  in  glory’s  ftage,  thy  griccful  mein  time,  p  ivalely  ordv-ret!  a  number  of 

Clofe  the  long  triumph  of  her  ancient  feene.  hampers  of  moft  choice  fruiu  to  b**  poi* 

foned,  and  gave  orders  to  the  commander 
Curious  Oriental  Anecdotes.  From  of  the  guard  to  halt  ia  a  certain  pi  tee. 
Rich ar.dson’j  “  Dilfertation  on  the  where  the  banditti  generally  made  meir 
Languages,  Literature,  and  Manners  attack,  and  there  to  unload  the  fruits, 
of  the  Eaftern  Nations.”  under  pretence  of  drying  them  in  the 

*  fun.  This  was  done;  and  (he  robbers 

Though  the  fyftem  of  eaftern  go-  f  ion  appearing,  the  guards,  as  they  were 
vernment  vefts,  too  often,  the  almofl  ordered,  fled.  As  nothiftg,  in  thofe 
unlimited  ufe  and  abufe  of  power  in  the  fcorching  deferts,  cnuld  be  more  temp- 
hands  of  men,  whofe  frantic  caprice  is  a  ting  than  Inch  cool  and  delicious  fruits, 
dreadful  fatire  upon  human  nature ;  we,  the  thieves  knowing  that  the  caravan 
nevcrthclcfs,  frequently  difeover,  among  iniglit  be  foon  overtaken,  a]l<»‘Vf*rl  them 
the  princes  of  Afia,  not  only  an  uncom-  tv)  move  on,  and  devoured  the  fruits  with 
nion  deference  to  the  complaint*  of  their  fi  little  moderation,  that  b?f>re  they 
fubje^ts,  but  many  inflances  where  the  c«niid  difeover  the  poir>n.  it  bf-gui  to 
moft  ferocious  tyrant?  have  borne,  with-  operate,  and  all  of  them  peri  Hied  on  the 
out  rcf:ntnacnt,  the  fevercit*  truth;  and  ipoi.  * 


The  Khilif  Haron  Arrafhid  was  ac-  here  difregardcd.  An  old  man  in  particular 
coded  one  day  by  a  poor  woman,  who  n^med  Mondir,  who,  during  their  profpe- 
complained  that  his  foldiers  had  pillaged  rity,  had  received  from  them  many  fa, 
her  houfe,  and  laid  wade  her  grounds,  voir?,  went  every  day  to  the  deferttd 
The  Khalif  defired  her  to  recolledt  the  dwelling  of  the  unhappy  Giaffar,  where, 
words  of  the  Alcoran,  “  That  when  from  a  mound  of  ruins,  he  expatiated,  to 
princes  go  forth  to  battle,  the  people  thoufands  of  grateful  hearers,  on  the  vir- 
through  whofc  fields  they  pafs  mud  fuf-  tues  and  beneficence  of  thofc  iliiidrioua- 
fer.*’ — “  Ycfc,''  fays  the  woman,  “  but  it  men.  The  Khalif,  in.a  rage,  ordered  at 
is  alfo  written  in  the  fame  book,  that  the  lad  Mondir  to  be  brought  before  him, 
habitations  of  thofe  princes  who  autho*  and  condemned  him  to  indatit  death, 
rixe  injudice,  (hall  be  made  dcfolate.”  The  old  man  did  not  complain  of  the 
This  bold  and  jud  reply  had  a  powder-  fentence  ;  he  begged  only  to  fpeak  a  few 
ful  effedt  upon,  the  Khalif,  who  ordered  words  before  he  died.  The  Khalif  con- 
immediate  reparation  to  be  made.  fented  ;  when  Mondir  made  no  apology, 

Arralhid  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  he  promifed  no  change  of  fentimentR,ar)d 
greated  princes  that  ever  reigned  ;  and  he  afked  not  for  mercy  :  But  he  enlarged 
hii  temper  was  in  general  merciful  and  upon  the  benevolence  of  thofe  unfortii- 
generous.  But  one  adtion  of  dreadful  nate  noblemen  with  fuch  pathetic  elo- 
and  unrelenting  cruelty  mud  ever  remain  qucnce,  that  even  the  Khalif  was  touched 
an  indelible  dain  upon  his  memory,  at  length,  and  he  notonly  pardoned  iheold 
Giaffar,  his  vizir,  of  the  noble  family  of  man,  but  gave  him  a  golden  plate,  which 
Bermeki,  was  edeemed  the  mod  eloquent  was  placed  before  him;  on  receiving  of 
orator,  the  bed  writer,  and  the  fined  gen-  which,  Mondir,  prodratrng  himfelf  before 
tieman  in  the  empire.  The  Khalif  dc-  the  Khalif,  “  Behold,*’  fays  he,  even  in 
lighted  in  his  company,  and  made  him  this,  a  new  favour  from  the  noble  Bermi- 
a  partner  in  all  his  amufcmenls.  That  cedes.** 
prince  had,  at  the  fame  time,  an  amiable 

fidcr  named  AbaflTa,  in  whofe  converfa-  Some  Fakticvlaks  of  the  Life  0/ the 
tion  he  took  uncommon  pleafure.  The  late  Loud  Deer  hurst. 

company  of  his  favourites  the  Khalif 

widicd  to  enjoy  together :  But  this  the  ''T^HIS  unfortunate  young  nobleman 
etiquette  of  tadern  courts  denied,  as  no-  X  was  the  fon  of  the  Earl  of  Coventry, 
thing  but  an  alliance  with  the  royal  fa-  by  his  fird  Countefs,  one  of  the  celebra- 
mily  could’ give  Giaffar  the  privilege  of  ted  Mifs  Gunnings. — When  a  boy  he 
entering  the  inner  apartments.  To  re-  gave  figns  of  an  extraordinary  gening 
move  this  obdacle,  Arrafhid  had  recourfc  and  all  who  knew  him  formed  the  greateft 
to  a  fingiilar  expedient.  He  gave  Abaffa  cxpeidations  of  his  being  one  day  an  ho- 
to  Giaffar  in  marriage,  but  drirdly  enjoin-  nour  to  his  country;  but  this  fair  profpe^t 
cd  him  never  to  approach  her  but  in  his  was  foon  overclouded,  by  an  unhappy 
prefence.  ILoder  this  painfal  redraint  inclination  he  very  early  contrafied  for 
they  for  feme  time  lived.  But  Nature  at  drinking;  even  when  he  was  at  Wed- 
length  proved  too  powerful  for  the  Kha-  minder  fchool,  he  was  for  fome  years  in 
lif*8  commands.  They  deceived  his  vi-  a  date  of  almod  continual  intoxication, 
gilance,  and  Abaffa  became  with  child.  Yet  fuch  was  the  drength  of  bis  conditii- 
She  was  delivered  without  difeovery ;  tion,  and  his  vivacity,  that  he  was  never 
but,  being  betrayed  by  a  female  Have,  flie  reduced  by  his  exceffes  to  a  date  of  ftii- 
was  driven,  with  ignominy,  from  the  pefaition,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
royal  palace,  and  reduced  to  wander  in  expedted. 

the  mod  wretthed  attire,  to  beg  charity  Such  a  manner  of  life  could  not  fail  of 
of  the  mcaned  fubjedl  of  her  unrelenting  being  very  difplcafing  to  the  Earl  his 
brother.  Giaffar  was  beheaded.  His  fa-  father,  who  having  married  his  prefent 
mily,  his  dependants,  his  domedics,  were  Countefs,  Lord  Deerhurft  found  his  fitiia- 
imprifoned,  butchered,  and  proferibed  ;  tion  fo  difagreeable,  that  he  retired  to 
and  death  was  denounced  againd  every  Oxford,  in  order  to  finifli  his  dudics. 
perfon  who  even  dared  to  mention  the  Here  he  daid  for  fome  time,  but  his  ir- 
faroily  name.  Yet  fuch  was  the  venera-  regularities  continuing,  he  was  at  laft 
tion  in  which  the  generous  Bermicedes  expelled  the  Uiuverfity,  which  fo  provoked 
had  been  held  by  all  ranks,  that,  abfoliUe  his  father  that  he  difinherited  him. 
ai  the  Khalif  was^  bis  commands  were  Soon  after  be  married  Lady  Catharine 


Henley, a  young  Lady  ot  no  fortune, while  improper  perron,  only  alked  him  if  he 
he  had  nothing  to  fublift  on  bui  a  fmall  iindi.iitoody^^we’Wfej.  “  1  do  not  know, 
which  wai>  Icarcdy  iurticicni  to  Sir,  (replied  the  man),  but  it  you  will  be 
procure  them  nectflaiies.  pleated  to  explain  yourlcd,  i  hope  1  tliall 

Though  this  match  was,  in  the  eye  of  be  able  tv>  give  51011  fatiaiadlion.”— “  I 
the  world,  imprudent,  and  enraged  the  me  m.  faid  tiie  oid  gentleman,  that  when 
Earl  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  refoived  i  rdtr  you  to  lay  ilie  cloth,  y%;u  fliould 
never  more  to  fee  him,  it  was  yet  aiten-  uuderitar.d  by  it  all  the  ihingg  connected 
ded  with. the  happy  cflcd:  of  producing  a  with  ii,  iu».h  aS  kUi  vcj,,  ft>i  kb,  ipoons,  lalt, 
thorough  Tcforination  in  hu  manners.  See.  See.  Au<i  id  upon  ail  occalions,  uoc 
and  Lady  Caikarine  and  his  Lurdllup,  to  do  barely  )Oii  are  bid  by  word 
though  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  poverty,  of  mouth,  but  to  think  of  th..  Cu«  f^quen* 
might  have  pafled  for  patierns  01  c.  r^jugal  rej,  Sequences^  or  dependencies  of  one 
felicity.  In  winter,  they  lived  in  London  tl.ing  upon  another.” 
in  readydurnilbed  lodgings :  the  fummer  The  man  aliu  ed  him  that  he  had  not 
they  w ore  out  in  a  fucct  liion  ot  v.fith  to  the  lead  doubt  of  plcafuig  him ;  accor- 
their  relations  and  ftithd»,  at  their  dlffe-  dingly  he  was  hired,  and  for  forne  time 
rent  feats  in  the  country.  It  was  in  their  they  agreed  perfectly  weU  ;  but  at  lad^ 
return  from  one  of  ihtfc  excurfions,  that  his  matter  fiiiding  himielf  f  iddenly  il’  one 
Lady  Catharine  was  t?keii  in  labour  at  a  morning,  ordered  him  to  fetch  a  nurf;  as 
wictched  inn,  where  flie  diid,  and  her  foon  an  poHiole.  Inftead  of  returning 
young  infant  with  her.  Fiom  that  time  with  fpecd,  he  was  dbfciit  for  fcveral 
his  Lordfnip  had  no  fixed  lefidcnccj  but  hours ;  and  the  moment  he  came  inti>  his 
roamed  about  from  one  acquaintance  to  mailer’s  prele..ce  he  levcrely  reprimanded 
another,  till  his  ticftiny.  led  him  to  the  him  for  haviuj?  itaid  lo  long  riway,  wneii 
fatal  ipot,  which  at  once  put  a  period  to  he  lud  fent  him  on  biiilneis  that  required 
his  iorrows  and  his  life  When  on  his  diTpaten.  Trie  arch  tv-llow  -waited  till 
d^ath-bed,  he  exprefied  the  greateft  defire  the  old  gentleman’s  paHion  was  abated, 
that  Iiih  father  would  fee  and  forgive  .and  then  proceeded  to  jufiify  nia  couduiit 
him,  which  the  Earl,  not  without  fome  in  the  following  ipai»ner:  “  That  he 
importunity,  at  lalt  complied  with,  and  went  and  found  ihc  niirk,.  .vtio  waa  be- 
arrivtd  juft  in  time  to  fee  his  fon  expire.  JovV  ;  that  t^ii^king  ihe  Conftqutrnce  r.f  ^ 
Such  was  the  unhappy  lift,  fuch  tlic  nuife  might  be  an  apoihecory,  he  had 
unfortunate  end  of  Lord  Vifeount  Deer*  been  for  one,  who  was  aifo  briow:  Mut 
hurft;  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  a  (iiiking  knovying  a  doctor  always  followed  an 
example  that  no  advantage  of  nature  or  apothecary,  he  had  hktwile  letcurd  a 
fori uiie  can  compenfait  for  irregular  and  ph>lician,  who  was  in  v/^uing.  A  lur- 
vicious  habits,  early  conlradtcd  aud  tc-  geon  was  often,  he  faid,  the  Sequence  to  a 
nacioiifly  followed.  doctor,  and  an  iirdertakvT  ihw  Cinfcqufncg 

of  all,  he  had  therefore  f,rought  ihem, 
*rhe  Con-sequences.  and  hoped  he  had  (hoiougldy  undeifto  d 

his  orders.”  7*he  old  geiuUnian  was  io 

An  old  gentleman  having  cccafion  for  plcaLd  with  the  hiirru  iir  ot  the  man  that 
a  footman,  defited  his  nephew  lo  he  ordered  him  to  fetch  a  lawyer  to'  make 
look  out  for  one;  and  as  he  could  not  a  codicile  to  his  will,  by  wnich  he  left 
find  any  other  whom  he  thought  would  him  a  valuable  legacy', 
fuit  him,  he  dclired  his  own  to  hire  hun- 

feif  to  his  uncle.  The  man,  who  revned  Bon  Mot  o/Lord  North. 

his  young  maftcr,  reh  dfantly  quitted 

him,  but  being  perluadrd  it  would  be  for  '^r'lIAT  pleafmtry  which  Li  rd  North 
his  advantage,  he  repaired  to  the  old  pofieffes  in  lo  remai kable  a  degree, 

gentleman,  who  beiiur  confident  that  his  did  not.  ijcfeit  him  in  hts  late  dln'li;— — 


cciilciit  wMih  I  ccali‘.>i.cd 


•  'Ths  unhappy  a 
his  Lordfhip’s  death,  was  a  fdll  from  his 
horfc,  when  hunting  with  the  Duke  of  Btaii- 
foit  in  Oxfordlhiie,  on  M<'nday,  Ni  vembcr 
ao.  whereby  his  LorUfaip  was  io  flu  ckingly 
braifed,  that  he  was  taken  up  a  molt  melan¬ 
choly  fpe^acle,  aud  only  luivWed  a  few  days. 
VoL.  L. 


' — ~'  J.' ,  !— 2  Still  in  tliy  heart  the  virtues  (hall  combine, 

POETRY.  And  love  ind  tendemeis  be  ever  thine, 

_  ,  _  'Ply  picitncc  (lill  (hali  glad  the  village  train. 

For  the  Edin»uiioh  Magazine.  j^cir  pain; 

T»  «  mat  Ladt,  on  her  Birtu-Day,  -written  t'ach  giatcful  cottage  fhali  .hy  praiic  rcfountly 
*  in  n^o  And  cl.aiiua^  vallus  echo  thee  aiound, 

^  ^  Still  by  thy  (iJc  tlic  Giaccs  (hall  be  fcciij 

WHILE  Spfing  returning  brings  thy  natal  of  miWeft  mein  : 

«*  o  7  tuncful  Mules  in  thy  train  (hall  joni. 

And  ardent  hearts  their  annual  tribute  pay,  (Thyfdf  the  f^ceteft  of  th*  Aoniaii  Nine,)  ^ 

Permit  the  trisnd  (ihc  title  niight  he  claim!  i  heir  voice  foi  th:‘c  lhall  raifc  th  enrapturd 

H.s  fate  forbids  to  boat!  a  nohki  name.)  .  ,  « 

Perm  t  the  triend  the  vernal  v^eath  to  twine,  QiJ’ck  as  thy  fancy— as  thy  judgment  nrong. 
And  bear  the  humble  boo  .  to  Virtue’s  (hrinc,  unrivail  d,  u  er  tiiefc  plains  prcfide, 

Pour  the  warm  wilh  in  Beauty’s  gentle  tar,  ^  ^e  c«ty  s  envy,  and  the  lutal  p, ide 

And  breathe  the  feelings  of  a  foui  finccre.  When  Autumn  s  gold  (hail  tinge  theii^cn  d. 

Health  to  thy  youth !— May  Heav’n  thy  date  ,.4.*  n,  urn  •  ' 

extend,  (fend!  bending  Plenty  to  the  fickle  yield, 

W^ith  blelhngs  crow  n  thee,  and  from  ills  de-  o"  thy  head  (hall  fling 

Lone  may  thy  years  in  Imooth  mcand’rings  P’ofufive  bltflings  from  her  (howhing  wing. 
And  on  their  banks  unfading ro(cs  blow,  (flow,  Contending  dainties  (had  their  boon  beftow, 
While  circlin'’  joys  their  varied  (trains  nrolong  ^  orchard  s  mellow,  and  the  garden  s  glow; 
Mild  as  thv  foul,  and  melting  as  thy  fong!  Hefpcrian  treafures  round  thy  board  (hall  Ihinc, 
Rou’c  flumb’ring  Nature  !  own  Maria’s  A"?  Pomona’s  blufhing  pride  be  thine  ; 
rs^^*r  ^  cv  ry  flavour  cv  ry  tiuit  leenre. 

Start  into  life,  and  blefs  her  genial  ho'.ir  :  1"**  Spring  protrudes,  or  Summer  tuns  ma- 

To  greet  her  fteps,  ye  rival' flo»’r» '  contend',  •  , 

Breathe  all  your  I'weets,  a  d  all  your  odours  *  •'““s  ‘"y  will's  wo«W  receiie. 

I  he  richeft  fruits  that  Boimty’s  fe'f  can  give. 

Ye  lambkins!  wanton  o’er  the  bleating  green,.  When  Winter’s  blalls,  by  wiaihful  demons 
Sweet  a.<.  her  fmilcs,  and  as  her  looks  I'crtne: 

Yezcpltvrs'  hade.  y*mr  wilhful  vows  to  pay,  foun 'ing  tempefts  (hake  a  guilty  vioild, 

Pant  nn  her  Iip«,  and  o  er  her  bolom  play  :  T  by  lacied  head  no  dinners  (hail  adail, 

Ye  wo.KUa.KU!  wake  your  long- forgotten  The  thund’ring  uhjrlwind,  noi  the  rattling 
fl*aiii:  had; 

Ye  Loves  aind  Graces !  gambol  o’er  the  plairu  Virtue»feif-forti(ied,  (hall  fafe  remain, 

See,  fated  Winter  quits  his  ravag'd  fway.  And  bid  dread  Winter  roll  his  dorms  in  vain. 

Howls  his  rctrc't,  and  heads  his  bialls  away-  Whate’er  of  putelt  blits  on  earth  is  giv  n, 

oh,  lottly  '*  rr  her  wave  the  downy  wing,  By  the  kind  hand  of  ail-indulgent  Hcav’n, 

Ye  mil  *c(l  breezes  of  the  breathing  Spring!'  T  he  focial  eonverfe,  Friendihip’s  balm  divine. 
Re  (1:11,  ye  louder  winds!  nor  (Ltre  arife,  Fair  Mdfdom’s  page;  where  endlefs  beauLes 

Shine  bright  her  funs,  and  cloudiefs  be  her  ihine; 

(kies  *  The  kindly  deed,  the  conjugal  employ, 

May  no  chill  blights  to  blaft  her  bloom  appear,  The  parent’s  tendernefs,  the  mother’s  joy  i 
Nor  rutlilcfs  ft'rrms  embroil' her  vernal  year!  Domeflic  comfort.  Virtue’s  inward  prai(c, 
When  Summer  comes,  in  ardent  (Irength  The  dear  remembrance- of  thy  former  days: 
fuldime,  I'hcfe,  m  ihy  Winter’^  depth,  (hall  round  thee 

Thy  y  utl/s  refulgence  and  thy  beauty’s  primer,  bloom. 

Led  by  thy  Genius  thro’  the  winding  grove,  Defy  the  blaff,  and  gild  the  gath’ring  gloom, 
Thro’  fcci.es  of  mufic,  melody,  and  love.  Elate  thy  hopes,  fupprefs  thy  riling  fears. 

Thine  be  the  blifs  o’e»  flowVy  wilds  to  ftray.  And  add  fweet  folace  lothy  latcft  years. 

And  hear  the  Woodlands  tunc  their  matdn  lay,  Whrn-  long— long  here  thy  favour’d  fatt 

In  noon-day  (hades  with  lulling  Oreads  dream,  (hall  prove 

Or  fport  with  Naiads  in  the  limpid  dream.  An  age  of  friend(hip,  and  a  life  of  love; 

No  daring  eye,  licentious^,  (hall  intrude,  W’hcn  Nature’s  ebbing  tide  lhall  (low  retreat. 

On  thy  romantic  hallow’d  fblitude;  And  life’s  weak  wcaritd  pulfes  feebly  beat ; 

But  chafled  Loves  thy  fwcet  rccefs  defend,  Be  thine  to  (line  in  un^crceiv’d  decay. 

And  guardian  Dian  all  thy  paflinus  tend.  In  fume  Elylian  dream  to  deep  away!  (dred, 

Perchance  in  thefe  retreats,  at  clofmg  day,  With  Spring’s  beft  flow’rs  thy  ha’Iow’d  turf  be 

Some  (fraying  lamb  (hill  meet  thy  lonely  way.  Thy  lofs  lamented,  and  thy  rrcm’ry  blcft! 

Thy  bolom  bleeds  to  fee  the  youngling  roam,  Oh,  could  the  Mufe  but  hold  the  fleeting 
And  Fity -beats  the  bleating  wand’rcr  home.  breath, 

Thc  'nyra.  hs  and  fwains,  in  ruflec  mantles  Or  wrclt  one  victim  from  infatiate  death, 

dreft.  Thy  lofs  a  weeping  world  (hculd  never  grievci 

AHcoibU  roundi  and  Uefs  (hy  feeling  bread ;  And  lev’d  Maria  (houid  for  ever  kvc. 


1 


A  HTMN  t$  HARMONr. 


O  let  us  now  tranrmii  It  down. 

From  a^c  to  ag^ — from  fire  to  fon, 

With  cverladiiig  light ! 

And  lo !  thro*  a!!  th“  peopl’d  air, 
Unhonn Jed  multifudrs  prepare 
To  join  the  »tflive  throng: 

All  Nature  celebrates  thy  praiff', 

Ai;d  dryads,  fawns,  ar'd  latyrs  lai/c 
'I'hs  Hymcnjcai  long. 

So,  v  hen  tlty  Orphens  fit  ikes  tlie  (Iring^, 
Then  wave'<  lu  r  pu  pie  wings, 

And  unduUtes  around. 

The  grove.s  with  aii  thtir  <  chocs  mourn. 
And  fympathetic  focks  return  , 

The  incxprcflivc  found. 


Daughter  of  Hcav’n,  whofe  magic  call, 
From  nothing,  bade  this  wond’rous  ali 
In  beauteous  order  rife ; 

Thou  who  at  Nature’s  carlieft  hirth. 

Saw’ll  vernal  frai»iar>ce  clothe  the  earth, 

And  brighten  all  die  Ikies  ! 

Thee  I  invoke,  whofc  facred  fway 
Hath  bound  the  earth,  the  air,  and  fca, 
in  one  eternai  chain  : 

Come  then,  O  come,  ccitftial  maid  t 
Be  prefent  to  thy  vot’iy’s  aid.  * 

And  harmonize  the  drain  ! 


Ev’n  as  the  fun  incedant  pours 
On  herbs,  and  trees,  and  fruits,  and  flow’rs, 
His  vivifying  ray ; 

So  may  thy  hallow’d  fire  impart 
Frelh  joy  and  gladncfs  to  the  heart, 

Aleng  the  realms  of  day. 

Folly,  with  her  hydra  hand. 

Extends  her  empire  o’er  the  land, 

And  llalks  with  giant  flride, 

O  prop  fair  Virtue's  finking  caufc, 

Detend  our  rights — protc^  our  laws, 

And  Hem  Corruption’s  tide ! 

The  Harry  hoH  lhall  fade  away, 

Eternai  Nature  thail  decay; 

WhilH  thy  pacific  beam 
Rolls  on,  and  lhail  for  ev^r  rill, 

From  day  to  day — from  pole  to  pole. 

An  untxhauOed  Hrtam. 

*Erc  fpacc  was  fpace,  or  time  was  time, 

I  hy  pow’r — thy  energy  fu’olimc, 

With  dazzling  luH.c  Ih  inc  ; 

And  ihall,  when  time  and  fpace  are  paH| 

In  undiminilh’d  glory  laH, 

Immortal  and  alone. 

For  when,  at  Fate’s  refiHlefs  name, 

The  fpark  that  warms  thy  vital  Irame^ 
Afeends  its  kindred  (kies  ; 

Then,  like  the  phoenix  from  the  lire. 

An  offspring,  beauteous  as  its  fire, 

Shall  from  thy  alhes  rife. 

Come  then,  and  let  thy  daughter  fair, 
Divine  Benevolence,  be  near, 

And  Fortitude,  thy  friend  : 

Let  firm  Integrity  be  nigh. 

And  Freedom,  with  terriBc  eye. 

Thy  iblemn  Heps  attend. 

n'hat  Freedom  which,  in  days  of  yore, 
Difplay’d  the  imp  tence  of  pow'r, 

And  vanity  of  pride, 

Warm’d  liy  whole  flame  great  Tully  taught, 
And  Cato  hied,  and  Cxfar  fought, 

Aiid  Alexander  dy’d. 

That  caufe,  whofe  animating  fire 
Our  gre.it  fore  lathers  did  inf^pirc 
To  vindicate  their  right — 


FRTF.ND  of  my  youth,  thefe  lines  rcccifc 
And,  'ere  my  pafflon  you  reprove, 

Let  my  true  hand  attempt  to  give 
A  PICTURE  of  the  maid  I  love. 

But  think  not  in  my  verfe  to  view 
Such  praife  as  verfe  too  oft  bcHovvs  ; 

A  neck  that  mocks  the  lily’s  hue, 

Or  checks  that  fliamc  ihc  fummer  rofe : 

Tho’  lier’s  be  ev’ry  charm  of  youth. 

On  which  delighted  love  can  dwell, 

Fair  tho*  ihc  be— in  honcH  t»uth, 

IVluch  fairer  than  my  tongue  can  icllr* 

Y<  t  this  I  pafs  in  fllcncc  by, 

For  many  arc  her  rivals  there, 

And  Kitiy  boafU  as  brigh*t  an  eye. 

And  Fanny’s  face  is  full  as  fair. 

Then  think  not  mere  exterior  form 
My  heart’s  tond  wifh  could  ever  win; 

To  me  ExpnHion  is  like  charm, 

Sure  herald  of  a  mind  within. 

Farh  nnovement  of  Almira’s  frame 
Calls  into  lUc  fome  r.ewd)om  grace, 

While  her  eye’s  bright,  yet  temp  late  beam 
Proclaims  her  heart’s  internal  peace. 

To  paint  her  unexampl’d  worth, 

What  colours  can  the  poet  find  ? 

What  hcav’nly  tints,  to  lhadow  forth 
'i'hc  bright  perfedtion  pt  her  mind  ? 

The  foul,  in  mnoccncc  fccure. 

Meet  inmate  of  fo  f-ir  a  frame! 

The  manners,  artlcls  ail,  and  pure. 

As  the  rock  d  infant’s  goidcR  d»cam. 

The  brow  where  fenfe  with  fwcctncls  (hires,  ‘ 
rhe  look  which  wakes,  yet  checks  defire. 
Where  dignity  with  freedom  joins, 

Wh'.ie  grace  and  lovelinefs  conlpire:— 

Weak  tho’  the  ti.  ts,  unlkill’d  the  hand, 

That  rudely  Ikc.ch’d  th’  impcrfcift  plan, 
Mii’k  you  the  features,  as  they  Hand— 

Aqd  then  conucmn  nie  if  jou  can. 


T7  V  T  F  w  eru(5lations  in 

ii  V  J  H.  W.  Ihe  c^'urfc  of  their  dipeftion,  diicovcr 

ons  rglati^ve  to  the  Iufuer.ee  thi*t  the  vir.ous  fermentation  is  actually 
oti  Vegetable  and  Anim  d  performed  in  the  ftomach.  Alim  niu  cif 
Alexander  Vv  iilou,  M.  D.  the  farinaceous  and  .green  vegetable  kind 

do  not  yitid  a  vinous  tafte  v^'ben  vomited 
up,  but  one  fnmething  dmerenf,  which  is 
d  part  of  this  treatife,  Dr  raiher  Pfoilar  to  wort  cr  new  beer;  this 
mines  intv  the  changc-s  in-  the  real  t?dte  ot  ihefe  fubAanccs  when 
human  body  by  fooci  ai  d  fermented  out  of  the  body,  and  ih  evjdtnt- 
iny  out,  at  the  fame  timt,  ly  dilirovered  after  eating  plentifully  of 
arieties,  and  the  cauies  to  bread  and  pot-herbs,  without  any  mix- 
;  owin}{  lie  begins  with  tnre  of  animal  matter;  their  rcter/vion  in 
Food  into  the  vegetable  and  the  ftt  mach  after  brought  to  this  (tatc  is 
both  %vlncii  he  afterwaids  attended  with  acid,  into  which  it  is 
3  diftir.d  tir^ffes.  »  changed  by  the  heat  with  greater  or  lefs 

»6  vegetables  under  two  rapidity,  in  proportion  to  the  wcakiiefs 
e  former  h^- inclu  ictt  all  vc-  or  (trer.gih  of  the  habit, 
are  capable  of  ihe  vinous  The  real  and  frequent  exigence  of 

:rmentalionft,  r>r  of  ihe  i^ce-  this  acid  iti  the  ftomach  h  indubitable; 

»  the  latter  he  comprehends  and  thi?'  hidl,  together  with  what  w'e  iMve 
an  alcaline  v/.pour  hr  ft,  obftrved  above,  relative  to  the  cru^ta- 
more  c/  Icfs  iato  an  aciil  tions  in  the  courfe  of  digcltion,  are  ftrong 
piitret'adiou  t.  kes  place  or  that  the  hi  ft  fermentation  hath 

lion,  widiout  any  preyi*  u&  adfualiy  pafled  in  the  fton  ach,  previous 
tgree  of  acefccncy.  to  ihe  for mation  of  rhis  acid,  as  no  art 

jkencral  arrangement  of  the  hitherto  known  can  alter  the  fiiccctficn 
hlfon  proceeds  to  recite  ex  of  the  vegetable  fermentations,  or  renew 
iiive  fi' the  divifinn  of  vege-  them  a  ftcond  lime  in  the  fame  bony, 
.  From  thefc  he  ha.^  be^n  when  they  have  once  been  completed. — 
,  that  many  of  the  plants  The  ftomach  and  inteftince  do  not  appear 
d  aicalefcer  t  and  aromatii:,  the  place  intended  by  nature  for  perfeift- 
after  the  difeharge  of  their  ing  this  fecond  ftage  or  change  to  acid,  aa 
part  by  cedion,  or  long  the  produdion  of  it  thereis  very  generally 
1  that  perhaps  very  few,  if  attended  with  uoeafintfs ;  it  is  therefere 
by  void  of  fome  degree  of  from  this  confideration  prefumable,  that 
lilt  he  thinks  that  in  molt  of  the  chyle  hath  not  undergone  the  acid 
cent  qiialitie.s  arc  fo  trifling,  fermentation,  \yhen  abfofb^^d  by  the  iac- 
efeert  to  very  ftrong,  that  teal  veflVIs;  and  as  animal  fubftances  are 
n  have  little  or  no  ^fled  in  capable  of  ihe  putrid  or  lall  termer.tation 
,  when  thofe  plapisare  ubrd  only,  the  middle  change  or  t»ai)(itioii  to 

acid  wc  Tuppofe  is  perfoi  med  after  the  ?b- 
haylng  premifed  a  general  ftuptiun  of  the  chyle,  and  before’ its  afli- 
le  different  fermtr.tati.  ns  of  miiaiion  into  animal  matter.’* 


“  From  the  rapidity  of  the  firft  for- 
incntation,  in  a  temperatute  equal  to  tliat 
cf  animal  heat,  we  may  rtafonably  con¬ 
clude  that  lu  progrefs  in  the  ftomach. is 
little  attended  to,  part  cuiarly  when  blen¬ 
ded  with  many  other  fubltanccs,  which  is 
general :y  the  cafe  ;  yet,  afler  eating  conli- 
derable  quantities  <»f  lich  fummer  fruits 
(unmixed  with  animal  matter, )  whith 
produce  the  vioous  fpirit  in  the  greatcit 


WilTon  endeavours  to  fuppnrt  his  theory  fccm  to  rcfult  from  the  diminilhed  weight 
by  ingenious  obfervalions,  for  which  wc  t  f  the  atmoiV-herc,  by  her  inercaieU  at- 
rcfcr  our  readers  to  the  w^ork.  tr<i^tion  when  in  the  particuU;  rituations 

After  tre^tiug  of  vegetable  and  animal  cf  full  and  chingt  ;  by  which  a  p<irt  ol  the 
food,  and  their  retpedtivc  congruity  to  the  external  ortiTure  is  gciitiy  mnoved,  and 
human  conftiiution  in  different  climates,  the  body  allowed  to  dilate  itfelt  ;  a  debi^ 
the  author  proceeds  to  take  a  vie w  of  llie  liiy  of  the  v^h'lc  fytlem  is  the  natural 
tffedts  ciiniatc  and  air  on  aniiuai  bo  ronfequence  of  luch  dilatation,  and  to 
dies;  btgifuiiug  wiih  a  general  idea  ’>f  corrtdl  this  ifFed,  the  powers  of  the  bark 
theeffecis-  of  on  anirnaiii  by  refpi^^aticn.  as  a  t‘  nic  are  geneially  found  fufilcient. 
We  next  m^  et  with  a  theory  of  the  opera  •*  The  adioa  of  the  bark,  a*  this  time, 
tion  of  putrid  effluvia  tiom  mafllieG.  with  haih  been  by  many  (particularly  the 
obfervatienti  relative  to  putiid  an'mal  French  fradtinoncrs)  atinbutcd  to  its  .in- 
rnstler  taken  into  the  tiiculaiif'u.  Dr  tite/tic  qualities,  frt.m  an  idea  that  thofe 
Vvlifon  then  trcat'i  of  vegetable  food  in  rcuirns  aic  occiliontd  by  the  atmolphere 
hot  climates,  and  of  the  teeding  of  the  btii.g  at  thole  timesi  rt  mavkably  inipreg- 
regrt^ts  in  the  fugar  colonies  ;  obferving  naled  with  putrid  exhalations,  produced 
that  they  arelcfs  fubjeilt  to  putrid  epide-  by  ‘he  power  of  the  moon  in  promoting 
mics  than  the  white  inhabitants.  This  putretadfion. 

tfftdl  he  juftly  aienbes  to  their  couftant  Wbarever  effedt  this  might  be  fuppo- 
ufe  o!  vegetable  food,  which  corredts  the  fei’  to  have  at  the  tull,  it  can  have  none  at 
pulrefccnt  tendency  of  the  humours.  He  the  change  of  the  moon,  as  the  contadt 
afterwards  conficerji  the  ufe  of  vegetable  of  the  lunar  rays  cnly  iVema  to  produce 
food  In  cold  climates  ;  of  animal  loi^d  in  this  efi'edt,  and  the  relapft  s  above  men- 
hot  climates ;  and  of  aiiimal  food  in  tem-  tioned  arc  as  common  at  the  change  ab  at 
peratc  and  cold  climates.  the  lull. 

Having  ibewn  the  efhdls  of  vegetable  “  The  cold  bath  is  generally  found  as 
and  animal  f<»(^d  in  different  climates,  Dr  tflfedlua!  as  bark  in  preventing  the  returns 
Wilf:  n  next  takes  a  view  of  the  difeafes  ot  fever  at  new  and  full  moon,  from 
of  which  climates  are  relpedlivcly  prcduc  wliicb  we  fnppnfe  that  any  toinc  of  equal 
live.  In  proifcuting  this  fubjedt,  he  con-  power  would  produce  the  fame  cfti<ft.’* 
fiders  the  difcrdVs  peculiar  to  veiy  cold 

diinates,  and  difeafes  of  the  middle,  or  Dr  Wilfon  afterwards  treats  cf  the  feur- 
temperate  climatcf,  with  the  effedt  ot  be*  vy,  of  the  fcovbutic  temkney  of  warm  cli- 
ir.g  habituated  to  climate.  The  author  mates,  of  the  feurvy  of  theN<  ith,  of  a 
prefents  us  with  the  follow'ing  obferva*  diet  to  prevent  the  feurvy  at  fc/,  ot  a 
lions  refpecling  the  influence  ot  the  moon  confumption  of  the  lungr.,  as  confcqni'n- 
on  difcaied  and  weak  habits  in  the  trq»  tial  to  climate,  of  the  places  moft  produc- 
pical  climates.  tive  of  Ciir.fiimplions,  a»td  of  (he  cure  of 

confnmptiors,  with  the  effedt  of  «ir  in 

“  In  the  equatorial  lahrudes,  people  iT  the  fmall  pj^x 
delicate  conltituiionv,  either  from  namre  The  third  part  cf  the  woik  is  employed 
or  difeaff,  are  exceedin /iy  fenfible  of  the  on  the  appearance  and  charadtc*'  of  na- 
lunar  influence  atj.ch.nge  or  fall;  and  lion*,  tcfuliing  from  climate.  1  he  author 
thofe  who  are  in  any  degree  ifflldted  with  endeavours  to  lliew  the  adtual  influence 
that  Iptcies  <if  madnefs  called  lunacy,  have  of  climate  on  the  poweia  of  the  mind, 
their  lit?  more  violent  than  in  north-  and  to  invelligatr  the  nariicu-ar  caufes 
ern  climates.  If  debilitated  perfons  are  which  pri'duce  this  rffedf  .  He  begins 
attacked  with  intermittent  fevers,  they  with  enun  crating  the  ditfcrent  opinioni 
find  it  very  tiiffitiilt  to  avoid  a  rclapfe  or  cf  the  caufes  wlilch  determine  the  cha- 
return  of  the  fever  at  new  and  full  moon,  l  adfer  of  nations,  and  endeavours  to  re- 
The  fadl  is  lb  well  known  in  ttu.fe  cli-  concile  them  with  each  other.  Dr  WiU 
males,  that  fuch  people  generally  take  a  ibu  is  of  opinion,  that  phyuc  d  caufes  pro- 
certain  quantity’  r  f  b3»  k  each  day,  for  fe-  duec  the  peculiar  difpofitions  of  the  ex- 
veral  days  bett^re  Cuch  cliange  and  full  ;  Irerne  cllinates,  a»^d  that  th'tlb  natural 
wiiich  commoi  Iy  pr^ven  s  a  return  of  the  caufes  Icfc  their  iiT.uer.ce  by  degrees,  in 
difeafe,  iiniefs  the  patient  is  exceedingly  proportion, to  the  difunce  of  any  pardcu- 
weak,  and  unable  to  conrr.bu  e  to  the  lar  country  from  the  torrid  j;r.d  frigid 
tonic  powers  of  the  baik,  by  liding  or  zones;  in  confeqaer.ee  cf  which  the  mo- 
pther  gcnile  exerciiV.  ral  C'lufes  will  operate  with  greater  force 
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Ihf  author  a  general  account  of  the 
ptrfons  and  char^^dters  of  the  inhabitants  of 
vrarm  climates,  of  the  frigid  zone,  and  of 
the  temperate  climates;  ihrwing  after¬ 
wards  the  efTtdts  of  a  putreicent  tenden- 
icy  in  the  human  body.  He  obiervea 
that  a  putrefeent  tendency  from  difeafe, 
exhibits  the  fame  appearances  and  turn- 
of  mind,  which  arc  natural  to  the  irha* 
bitanta  of  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones. 
Our  author  accounts  in  the  following 
manner,  why  negroes  poflefs  more  adti* 
vity  than  Indians  of  the  torrid  zone. 

In  the  formation  of  negroes,  there 
feems  to  be  an  original  peculiarity  in  the 
reticular  cotcring  of  the  body  immedi¬ 
ately  under  the  epidermis,  called  rctc 
mucofum  ;  it  gives  the  black  colour  tp 
the  (kill,  and  when  by  fcalding  or  burn¬ 
ing  this  fubhance  is  deftroyed,  the  new 
(kin  becomes  white.  The  hair  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  hath  a  bulbous  root,  which 
mnft  draw  part  of  its  nouriOiment  from 
this  reticular  covering  ;  and  as  that  of 
negroes  is  fo  very  different  from  the  reft 
of  mankind,  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  derive 
its  peculiarities  from  this  fource  of  its 
growth.  Inttances  are  not  wanting  of 
negroes  born  cither  without  this  reticular 
fuhftance,  or  with  it  very  tranfparenl. 
S.ich  are  in  the  Weft  Indies  called  impro¬ 
perly  white  negroes  ;  their  (kins  are  of  a 
cadaverous  pale  colour,  artd  eyes  too  ten¬ 
der  to  bear  the  light  of  day  ;  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  delicate,  tlupid,  and  unfit  for  fer- 
vice ;  their  hair  is  atfo  of  a  whitifb  co* 
lour,  and  neither  fo  hard  nor  (hort  as  that 
of  blacks. 

Thefe  may  be  cenfidered  as  Itf/t 
tura^  for  they  arc  manifeftly  ditferent 
from  their  parents ;  and  the  want  of  the 
black  cob'ur  in  the  rcte  muco^umi  (or 
rather  of  thefe  properties,  whether  in 
conftrudlion  or  otherwife,  which  give  the 
black  colour,)  cenis  to  be  attended  wi:h 
the  ccnfcqucncrs  above  mentioned,  viz, 
delicacy,  ftupidity,  and  unfit  for  action. 

“  The  per.'piration  of  negroes  is  of  a 
ftrong  pungent  alcaliue  odour,  which 
feems  to  arife  from  fame  peculiar  pro¬ 
perty  or  power  in  the  reticular  covering 
which  gives  colour  to  the  fkin.  This  ex- 
traordimry  phlogifticatcd  perfpiration,  fo 
remaikiible  in  blacks,  we  fuppofe,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  powers  of  fecreli-  n  in  the 
retc  mucofunn,  by  which  the  putrefeent 
mailer  is  more  corioufiy  difebarged  from 
the  furface  of  the  body :  and  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  more  free  difeharge  of  the  putrelcer.t 
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fffl  iviiim  by  the  fkin,  may  not  only  lih^. 
rate  the  conf^itiition  in  a  certain  degree 
but  tend  to  produce  that  very  blacknefs 
in  the  rete  mucofum  itfe  f. 

“  From  thele  very  diftinguifhing  exter. 
nal  marks,  negroes  feem  a  peculiar  varic. 
ty  of  the  human  fpecies,  better  fitted  by 
nature  tbar)  tbofc  r.f  fair  complexione  to 
difeharge  by  the  pores  of  the  fkin  the 
phlogifton  evolved  from  their  bodies,  and 
coi.fequently  are  much  better  adapted  to 
the  warm’climates.  If  blackntia  cf  (kin 
were  acquirable,  1ik«*  that  of  brown,  uy  a 
long  continued  habitual  puTcfcencv,  the 
inhabitants  of  Greenland  and  Nov.i  Zem- 
bU  (hould  be  black,  and  their  hair  fhort 
and  curled,  as  they  are  more  in  this  itate 
than  the  aborigines  of  hot  climaten  ;  yet 
the  colour  ff  their  fkin  is  only  dark 
brown,  and  does  not  afft^  the  growth  of 
their  hair,  which  is  long,  ftraight,  and 
black. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  in  his  experiments 
on  blood,  found  that  the  c^affamertunn 
after  allowed  to  become  put»id,  being 
mixed  with  water,  gave  it,  as  he  hi.TlcIf 
expreflVs  it,  a  tawuy  hue.  This  is  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  our  opinion  iclalivc  to  the  colour 
of  Indians. 

“  T4Rfe  people,  both  in  the  torrid  and 
frigid  zones,  as  well  as  the  favagts  of  the 
temperate  latitudes,  appea»  the  fame  with 
the  inhabitants  cf  the  middle  climate?, 
and  only  changed  by  the  caufes  we  have 
mentioned  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  a  re¬ 
moval  to  the  middle  latitudes  would,  in  a 
few  generation*?,  bring  them  to  a  better 
colour,  form,  and  underftanding.** 

Pr  Wilfon  next  (hews  the  effeA  of 
clearing  woody  damp  countries,  and  con- 
cludcs'with  feme  remarks  on  the  aptitude 
of  temperate  regions  for  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom.  He  obferves,  that  infucbcli* 
m:4te8,  the  body  is  always  in  a  lefs  piitrc- 
fccRt  ftatc,  and  confequcntly  more  adtive 
and  vigorous;  and  that  the  mind,  from 
the  fame  caufe,  becomes  more  quick  to 
comprehend,  and  more  btdd  to  execute. 
Slavery,  therefore,  he  infers,  is  not  onlv 
luineceflary  in  the  temperate  climarei,  to 
force  exertions,  but  the  very  idea  is  gene¬ 
rally  held  in  abhoncncc;  and  although 
from  revolutions  a  temp«  rary  flavery  may 
take  place  in  any  country,  yet  its  dura¬ 
tion  cannot  be  long  where  climate  does 
not  concur  to  folten  and  ftupify  the  inlcl- 
Icdtual  powers. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  treatife,  Dr 
Wilfen  has  inveltigatcd  the  fubjedt  in  a 
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rational  and  fckntific  manner;  and  he 
bag  endeavoured  to  afccrtaiii,  uith  a 
great  degree  of  plaufibility,  the  iiiHucncc 
of  natural  caufes  t  n  the  human  conttitu- 
tion  and  character  in  different  climates. 
The  obfervaiiunj,  in  general,  are  well  fc- 
IcAed,  and  the  author  cftabliihes  his  con- 
clufions  by  arguments  equally  ingenious 
nd  juft. 

Supplement  to  the  Edition  of  Shake* 
gp ease’s  PLAYb/M/>//,'i^e<f  in  1778,  by 
Sadjiicl  Johnlon  and  George  Stcevcns. 
Containing  additional  Obfer^vations  by  fe^ 
•veral  of  the  former  Commentators  :  to 
twhich  are  fubjoined,  the  genuine  Idoemi  of 
the  fame  Author^  and  fe*ven  Plays  that 
have  been  aferibed  to  him,  IV \tb  Notes 
by  the  Editor  [^Mr  Malone]  and  others* 
%  vols*  8i;9.  xBi*  boar  as  %  iiathurft, 
London. 

This  very  curious  Supplement  to 
Shakcfpcarc  well  deftrves  the  rank  it 
claims  ;  for  though  it  does  not  place  itfelf 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  lall  edition 
of  Johnlon  and  Steevens,  yet  it  merits  a 
place  next  to  it  ;  and  the  admirers  of 
Sbakefpeare  will  cltcem  ihemfelves  indebt¬ 
ed  to  Mr  Malone,  for  the  pains  he  bath 
taken  to  gratify  their  curic^fity. 

The  Editor's  advcrtifeincnt  is  fenfiblc 
and  modeft.  He  acknowledges  his  obii- 
{ations  to  fetcral  learned  and  ingenious 
gentlemen,  wbo  aflfdcd  him  with  notes 
and  obfervations  to  iiliiftrate  fome  ^feure 
or  interc tting  palfages  in  Shake. peare.  Sir 
William  BUckftone,  for  the  hr  It  time,  ap¬ 
pears  here  as  a  fcbolialt.  His  very  judi¬ 
cious  notes  have  no  other  diltin^tion  than 
the  final  letter  of  his  name,— — e.  The 
other  gentlemen  whofc  alTiftancc  the  Edi¬ 
tor  acknowledges  are,  Dr  Percy  (Dean 
of  Carlifle),  the  Rev.  Dr  Farmer,  the 
Rev.  Mr  Henley,  Mr  Tyrwhitt,  and  (a- 
bore  all)  Mr  Steevens. 

The  advertifement  is  fucceeded  by 
f  what  Mr  Malone  calls  a  Prolegomena^ 
which  contains  1  very  carious  delineation 
of  the  orconomy  of  our  ancient  theatres, 

I  and  is  a  farther  proof  how  laborious  and 
critical  his  enquiries  have  been  in  order 
to  throw  light  on  iIms  oblcure  lubje^. 

It  may  afford  fome  amufemeut  to  our 
readers,  to  prefent  them  with  a  general 
view  of  the  ancient  Englirti  flage,  cxiradt- 
cd  from  the  Prolegomena  ;  referring  thofc 
who  wiih  to  be  more  minutely  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  particulars,  and  the  rtfources 
frem  whence  Urey  were  drawn,  to  the 
»^ork  itfelf. 


Before  Shakefpeare,  the  drama  was  little 
cultivated  or  underilood.  Not  one  pli^y 
that  wab  pub'ilhed  before  159a  iviii  oear 
a  fecond  reading.  Exciuhve  of  myfierits, 
moralities,  tranllations,  &c.  there  are  but 
thirty-four  piec«.»  cxiant  which  were  pu* 
biiflied  before  that  period. 

Ill  the  time  or  Shakefpeare  there  were 
no  lefs  than  ten  pUyhoulcs,  viz.  four  pri- 
vale  and  fix  public  theatres.  Moft  if  not 
all  Shakefpearc's  plays  were  performed  ei¬ 
ther  at  the  Globe  on  the  Bahk-dde,  or  at 
the  private  theatre  in  Blacks Fj tars.  This 
latter  was  very  fmall,  and  plays  were 
rcptclenied  there  by  candle-light.  The 
Glebe  was  fuuaied  on  the  ibuih  fide  of 
the  Thames.  It  was  an  hexagonal  build* 
ing,  partly  open  to  the  weather,  and  part¬ 
ly  covered  with  reeds.  It  was  a  public 
tne^rtre  of  confiderabic  fize  ;  and  plays 
were  aded  there  by  day- light.  It  w'at 
burnt  down  in  1613,  and  rebuilt  the  foU 
lowing  year  with  great  improvementfl. 
Exhibitions  at  the  Globe  were  chiefly  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  lower  people :  th(de  at 
Blach  Friars,  for  a  more  fcledt  and  Judl* 
cious  audience.  Wright,  author  of  the 
JJiJloria  Hijlrionica  (1699),  informs  us, 
that  the  Globe  was  a  lummer,  and  the 
other  a  winter  theatre. 

In  Shakefpcarc's  time,  the  price  of  ad- 
iriiffion  to  the  pit  was  fixpence, — to  the 
belt  rooms  (as  they  were  called)  or  boxes, 
a  ibilltiig.  Admiifimi  to  meaner  theatres 
was  obtained  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 
The  Fortune  playhouie,  which  belonged 
to  William  Alleyn,  the  founder  of  Dul¬ 
wich  College,  had  a  two^penny  gallery,  as 
we  learn  fiom  Middicton^6  Cvimcdy  of  the 
Roaring  Girl,  1611.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  the  price  of  adauiTion  to  the 
boxes  in  *he  more  refpe^able  theatres  was 
advanced  to  turo  (hillings,  and  half  a 
crown. 

It  appears  from  feveral  palfages  in  old 
playp,  that  perfbns  were  permitted  to  fit 
oil  the  Itage  as  fpedtaters  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  critics  and  wits  chiefly  toi.k 
their  feats  there.  This  indulgence  in¬ 
deed  wati  granted  only  at  the  private,  not 
at  the  public  theatres.— The  Rage  was 
ftrewed  with  rulhes,  the  ufiial  covering 
indeed  for  Boois,  at  that  time,  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

As  to  the  machinery  of  the  Rage,  it 
w’as  very  fimple  before  the  time  of  Shake- 
ipeare,  as  we  learn  from  a  paffage  in  Sir 
Philip  Sydney'  sDefcnce  of  Poetry  (1595). 
Mr_  Mdoni*,  ftom  feveral  circurnfiancet 
collected  fro.m  old  plays  and  their  Rage- 
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diredVionSy  (inks  tlie  mechanifm  of  the  an¬ 
cient  £iigli(h  theatre  fo  very  low,  as  to 
imagine  that  it  fcldom  went  beyond  a 
painted  chair,  or  a  trap- door;  and  that 
few,  if  any  of  them,  had  any  moveable 
fcencs.  They  had,  he  thinks,  only  cur¬ 
tains  to  be  drawn  hackw'ard  or  forward 
oil  an  iron  rod;  and  a  (ingle  feene,  com- 
pofed  of  tapeftry,  which  appears  fonriclimes 
to  have  been  ornamented  with  pidtures. 
Some  paflages  in  the  old  dramas  incline 
one  to  think,  that,  when  tragedies  were 
performed,  the  ft  age  was  hung  with  black. 
Mr  Steevens,  however,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  machinery  of  the  ftage  in  the  time  of 
Shakdpeare  was  not  fo  fimplc  and  Icanty 
as  Mr  Malone  fuppofes.  From  ibme 
ilagc  dircdlions  ill  the  (irft  folio  edition  of 
his  plays,  it  (h*  uld  feem  that  the  machi 
ncry  was  confiderabiy  improved.  In  ^he 
^Tempefti  Ariel  U  faid  to.  enter  ‘‘  like  a 
harpy,  claps  his  wings  on  the  table,  and 
with  a  quaint  device  the  banquet  va- 
niflics.*’  In  a  fubftqucnt  feene  of  the 
fame  play,  “  Juno  defeends  ano  in 
Cymbeline,  “Jupiter  defeends  likewife  in 
thunder  and  lightning,  filling  upon  an 
eagle.*'  In  Macbeth  “  the  cauldron 
Jifiks^  and  the  apparitions  r^.*'  It  may 
be  added,  fays  Mr  Steevens,  that  the  dia¬ 
logue  of  Skakefpeare  hath  fuch  pcrpetnal 
reference  to  ohjrdts  foppofed  vifible  to  the 
audience,  that  the  want  of  feenery  could 
not  have  failed  to  render  many  of  the  dc 
fciiplions  uttered  by  his  fpeakers  abfurd 
and  laughable."  He  alfo  obferves,  that 
the  pageants  and  tournaments  fo  often 
exhibited  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
might  affi  rd  a  natural  introduction  to 
feenery  on  the  ftage. 

Before  the  exhibition  began,  three  floii- 
riflies,  or  pieces  pf  mufic,  were  played  ; 
or,  in  the  antient  language,  there  were 
three  foundings.  Muftc  .was  likewife 
played  between  the  adt's  ;  the  inftruments 
chiefly  ufed  were  trumpets^  cornets,  and 
hautboys.  The  band,  which  did  not  con 
lift  of  more  than  five  or  (ix  perfona,  fat  in 
an  upper  balcony,  or  what  is  now  called 
the  ftage-box.  ... 

The  performers  of  male  charafters  ge¬ 
nerally  wore  periwigs— a  part  of  drtfs 
unufual  at.  that  period.  Mafqucs  were 
fometimes  worn  by  thofc  who  performed 
in  femdie  charadlers.  In  Shakefpeare’s 
time,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
thefe  latter  charadters  were  repreferitcd 
by  boys  or  young  men.  Sir  William 
Daveoauti  ia  imtuilon  of  the  foreign 
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theatres,  firft  introduced  females  in  the 
feene. 

In  Shakefpcarc's  time,  it  W'as  not  cuf 
tomary  \o  tnhxbxi  more  than  a  fiiigle  dra¬ 
ma  in  one  day.  The  Torkjhlre  Tragedy , 
or  AlTj  One^  appears,  indeed,  to  nave 
been  one  of  four  pieces  that  were  exhi¬ 
bited  the  fame  day  ;  and  Fletcher  h;n 
alfo  a  piece  called  Four  Flays  in  One  We 
find  no  other  inftance  of  ihe  fame  kind. 
Farces  were  not  introduced  till  after  the 
Reftoration. 

The  entertainment  in  Shakefpearc's 
time  was  diverfmed  and  enlivened  (prin¬ 
cipally  for  the  fake  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple)  by  vaulting,  rumbling,  flight  of  hand; 
morrice  dancing,  &<•.— In  Ihort  (fays  old 
Stephen  G*  fl'  r.,  in  bin  School  of  Ahuf, 
I579)>  “  nothing  is  forgot  (viz.  by  the 
Devil)  that  migh»  ferve  lo  let  out  the 
m  ttler  with  pomp,  or  ravifn  ihe  behol¬ 
ders  with  variety  cf  plcafure." 

The  amufements  which  preceded  the 
commencement  of  the  play  were  antient- 
ly  of  various  kinds.  While  f  me  part  of 
the  audience  entertained  theml’elves  with 
reading  or  playing  at  caids,  others  (fays 
Mr  Mai.  ne)  were  employed  in  lefe  refined 
occupations,  in  drinking  ale  or  finoaking 
tobacco. 

It  wascuftomary  in  the  time  of  Shakc- 
•fpeare  to  carry  table-books  (as  they  were 
called)  to  the  theatre,  and  either  from 
curiofit^  or  enmity  lo  the  author,  or 
fome  ofricr  motive,  to  write  down  paf- 
fages  of  the  play.  There  in  reafoii  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  fome  of  Shakefpeare’s  dramas 
underwent  this  fate ;  and  that  fome  of 
the  old  quartos  were  publilhedfrom  thefe 
imperfedt  copies. 

The  antient  cuftom  of  concluding  the 
phy  with  a  prayer,  for  the  health  ai  d 
prolperity  of  the  King  and  Q^iccn,  it  it 
were  adted  in  the. public  theatics,  proba¬ 
bly  gave  birth  to  the  common  addition  to 
the  modern  play- bills,  Fivant  Rex  Cir  Re¬ 
gina.  If  the  play  was  acted  in  private 
houfes,  the  patrons  of  it  were  prayed  for. 
plays  in  the  time  of  Shakcfpearc  began  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
hibition  wan  uftially  finiflied  in  two  hours. 
Even  in  1667,  they  comiricnctd  at  three 
o'clock. 

From  GoflTon's  School  of  Abufe^  above- 
quoted,  it  ieems  that  dramatic  entertain¬ 
ments  were  ufually  exhibited  on  Sundays : 
— afterwards  they  were  performed  on 
that  and  other  days  indifcriminately- 
Withers  complains  of  this  profanation  of 


the  Lord’s  Day,  fo  Ute  as  the  year  162??,  In  the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth’s  reipn, 
though  Prvnne  is  fi  cnt  about  it  iu  his  the  poet  had  his  hc-nehi  on  the  day. 
Hiftriumnftix^  1633.  May,  however,  in  Decker  fpeaks  of  the  poet’s day  in 
h\i  Hi/to ry  »/  the  Farliamentt  &c.  1646,  1612. 

taking  a  review  of  the  conduft  of  King  Southerrte  was  the  firfl  dramatic  writer 
Charles  and  his  minifters  from  1628  to  who  obtained  the  emoluments  arifing 
1640,  obteivcs,  that  plays  were  ufuaily  from  two  reprtfen rations  5  and  to  Far- 
rejnefented  at  Court  on  Sundays  during  quliar,  in  1 700,  the  beneht  of  a  third  was 
that  period.  It  i?  probable,  that  they  granted.  Mr  Addilon  was  the  firlt  who 
were  nnt  publicly  performed  at  that  time  dil'ccniiniied  the  antient  hut  humiliating 
on  the  Lord’s  Day.  ptadicc  of  diitiibiuing  tickets,  and  foli- 

Play-bills  announcing  the  title  and  citing  company  to  attend  at  the  theatre 
leading  teatures  of  the  exhibition  were  on  the  poet’s  night.  By  this  mean  prac« 
given  out  in  Shakfpearc’s  time  to  draw  an  ticc  of  foliciting  people  to  attend.  Sou- 
audience  ;  but  the  charadiers  of  the  piece,  Ihernc  is  faid  to  have  gained  700 1  by  one 
and  the  names  of  the  adtors,  were  not  play. 

fpecihed.  This  laticr  pradlice  did  not  The  cuflomary  price  of  the  copy  of  a 
commence  till  the  begiuniug  of  the  pre-  pby  to  the  bookfeller,  in  the  time  of 
ftfit  century.  It  is  conjectured  by  ?he  Sh..ikfpeare,  appears  to  have  been  twenty 
editor,  that  the  long  and  whimfical  titles  nobles,  or  61  13s  4d.  The  ufnal  pre- 
that  are  prefixed  to  the  qua.  to  copies  of  fent  from  ihe  pairnii  io  W'hom  it  was  de- 
our  aiuhor’b  plays,  were  tranferibed  from  dicated,  was  forty  fhiiiing'j. 
the  play-bilb  of  the  time.  It  is  impro-  Dramatic  poets  were,  in  thofe  times, 
bibic  that  Shakefneare,  who  was  exceed-  as  at  ptefent,  admitted  gratis  into  the 
ingly  modeft,  and  who  has  more  than  theatre. 

once  apologiled  for  his  untutored  ItntSy  Cat  calling  was  an  antient  mode  of 
fhould  in  his  MSS.  have  entitled  .my  of  his  ceidure.  Decke^-  of  “  mewing  at 

dramas  molt  exitllent  and  pleafan't  per-  p^flionate  fuet  ches ’*  The  common  term, 
formauces.  The  f<jlh»wing  an  exaeft  as  well  as  pra<^tice  of  plavs,  i^  as 

cop?  of  the  title-page  ot  The  Merry  Wives  antient,  at  leatt,  as  (he  t?nr*e  of  Sir  VVil- 
of  Windfory  as  it  appears  in  the  old  410  li^m  Davenant,  1643.  Three  piecen  of 
edition  :  Ben  Jolinfon’s,  and  two  of  Beaumont 

A  mofi  Fletcher’s,  underwent  this  fate. 

Pleafant  and  excellent  conceited  Ai^tors  iu  Shakefpearc’s  lime  had  not 

Comedie  an  annual  faUry.  Tho  performers  (hared 

Of  the  profits  of  the  ftage,  according  to  a 

Syr  John  FalflafTc  mot'e  of  proportion  previnully  agreed  on. 

And  th'j  7  l^e  utmoft  that  the  fiiavers  of  the  Globe 

Merry  \\qves  of  WinJfor.  play-houfc  Could  have  received  on  any 

.  F^termixcd  one  day  was  about  35  1.  This  theatre  is 

\Juh  fundne  variable  and  pifafing  humours  of  j- ^  ^bout  thirteen  or 

Svr  Hujh,  the  VV Jeh  Knight,  iLilticc  c  \  .  j  1  r  rr*  1  r  1 

SlwU.w,  a.,d  l.is  wife  Coulin,  f-urteen  nundred  pertons.  [E.ch  of  the 

MrSleider.  niodwn  theatres  in  Drury-lanc  and  Co- 

With  the*  Garden,  Mr  Malone  obferves  in  a 

Swaggering  Vaine  ot  antient  Pilloll  note,  will  contail  two  thoufand  three 

And  C  rporal  Nym.  hundred.]  In  1685,  Shad  well  received 

By  William  Sliakfpcare.  by  hib  benefit  on  the  third  night,  130  1. 

As  it  hath  been  divers  times  a^leJ  which  was  the  greateft  receipt  that  had 

By  the  Right  Honourable  my  Lord  Chamber-  been  ever  taken  before  that  time  at 
laiiie’s  Servants  ;  Drury-laue. 

Both  before  her  Majeltic  and  elfe*here.  ^  appears  from  the  MSS.  of  Lord 

Stanhope,  Treafurer  of  the  Chambers  to 
When  the  aera  of for  the  autbors  King  James  I  that  the  cult-Mnary  fum 
Commenced,  canfioi  be  extidtiy  afeertain-  paid  to  J*  hn  Hemioge  and  his  company, 
cd.  Mr  Oldys  hints  at  an  antient  cuf-  for  the  performance  ol  a  play  at  cr  urt, 
Uim  of  allotting  tht  profits  of  the day  w^s  61.  13d  '4d.  to  which  his  Maj^lty 
to  the  poet:  “  A  regulation  (fays  Mr  would  occafionaily  add,  by  way  cf 
Malone,  fomewhat  archly)  which  would  the  fum  ot  3  I.  68.  8  d- 
have  been  very  favour^iblc  to  foine  of  the  Thus  (canty  and  meagre  (fays  our 

cphtiiieral  produiftious  of  tn^dein  tinacs.*’  ingenious  editor;  were  ine  app.'.ratus  au4 
V  o  b.  L*  O  3 
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accommodations  of  our  antient  ihcitres, 
on  which  thofc  dramas  were  firft  exhi¬ 
bited  that  have  fioce  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  fo  Ofiany  learned  men,  and  de¬ 
lighted  fo  many  thoufand  fpe^atore  !*' 
Thefe  obfervationi  on  the  antient  ftate 
oftheEngUni  theatre  arc  f.^lowcd  with 
fome  account  of  the  original  performers 
in  the  drama  of  Sbalcefpcare  :  this  account 
indeed  is  very  flender,  but  it  is  theutmoft 
that  could  be  procured;  and,  though 
(lender,  is  another  proof  of  the  great  in- 
duftry  of  Mr  Malone.  To  this  is  fob- 
joined  a  tranfeript  of  a  curious  MS  late¬ 
ly  difeovered  in  the  library  of  Dulwich 
College,  entitled,  **  The  Platt  of  the  fe- 
cound  Parte  of  the  Seaven  deadlie  Sions.” 
This  plati  (i*  e  plat-form  or  outline  of 
the  performance,  enumerating  the  diffe¬ 
rent  characters,  with  the  names  of  the 
performer.j*)  fe«ves  in  fome  meafurc  to 
mark  the  variousdegreesof  conftqucnce  of 
fcveral  of  thefe  old  aCtors.  In  this  platt^ 
Shakefpcare,  w^ho  is  fimpiy  called  /f7//,  is 
fiippofed  to  be  the  perfon  who  aCted  the 
part  of  Itys.  Thus  alfo,  Edward  Alleyne, 
who  afterwards  founded  Dulwich  Col¬ 
lege,  is  called  Nedi  and  Henry  Condell, 
whom  Shakefpeare  mentions  in  his  will  as 
one  of  fillofivsi  and  who  joined  with 
Hemiage  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  plays, 
Is  called  Harry,  Burbage  (the  alter  Ro- 
fetus  of  Cambden)  appears  in  two  charac¬ 
ters  in  i\\\%platt.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a 
juft  idea  of  the  n;iturc  and  deiign  of  the 
piece  itfelf,  from  this  rude  (ketch  of  it. 
It  Teems  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  unite 
|he  ferioufnefs  and  piety  of  the  antient 
moralities  with  the  gayer  and  more  infi* 
puating  graces  of  the  more  regular  and 
Improved  drama.  “  The  ncccflity  (fays 
MrSteevensj  of  half  indulging  and  half 
repreiftng  a  grofs  and  vicious  tafle,  might 
bavc  given  rife  to  fuch  pieces  of  dramatic 
patch- work  as  this.  Even  the  moft  rigid 
Puritans  might  have  been  content  to  be¬ 
hold  exhibitions  in  which  Pagan  hiftories 
were  rendered  fubfervient  to  Chriftiao 
purpefes.  The  duloefs  of  the  interven¬ 
ing  homtiift  would  have  half  abfolved  the 
deadly  Jin  of  the  poet.  K  fainted  audi¬ 
ence  would  have  been  tempted  to  think 
.the  reprefentation  of  Othello  laudable, 
g^rovided  the  piece  were  at  once  heighten¬ 
ed  and  moralized  by  cboruffes  fpoken  in 
the  Characters  of  Ireton  and  Cromwell  P* 
We  by  no  means  fubferibe  to  this  opinion. 
*1  he  old  Puritans  objected  to  every  fpecies 
of  dramatic  entertainment ;  and  looked 
im  every  attempt  to  uuite  the  church  and 


the  ftage  as  an  impious  profanation  of  the 
former.  Their  rigidnefs  yielded  nnt  to 
the  charms  of  poetry;  and  their  hoiror 
was  the  mnre  increaled  whe  n  Chrittianity 
was  blended  with  the  fiCtionaof  Paganitm, 
and  Religion  in  her  fooer  fuit  was  forced 
into  company  with  the  gayer  characters 
of  a  mixed  drama. 

The  Prolegomena  is  fuccccded  by 
“  Supplemental  Obfervations*'  on  the 
feveral  plavs  of  Shakefpeare,  which  h^we 
occurred  (ince  the  publication  of  the  hft 
edition.  Some  of  them  arc  of  very  little 
confequence,  and  only  ferve  to  enlarge 
the  catalogue  oi parallel  palfagcs,  already 
fuffici'ently  numerous  in  the  preceding 
volumes.  Mr  Tyrwhyti’s  Remarks  oni 
Dr  War  burton’s  Differ  tation  on  Chivalry 
and  Romance  arc  learned  and  ingeniouR, 
and  fufficicntly  confute  that  great  naan’s 
hypothefis.  But  it  is  too  long  to  he 
tranferibed  ;  and  we  will  not  do  it  the 
injuflice  to  abridge  it. 

The  original  letter  from  Warburton  to 
Concanen,  which,  from  a  note  on  Dr 
Akeniide’s  Ode  to  Mr  Edwards,  had  long 
excited  the  curiofity  of  the  public,  is  here 
printed  at  full  length.  It  was  written  in 
the  year  1726,  and  is  dated  from  New 
arke ;  at  which  place,  if  we  have  been 
rightly  informed.  Dr  Warburton  was  at 
that  time  a  praCliftng  attorney.  Matthew 
Concanen, to  whom  the  letter  was  fentywas 
then  a  member  of  a  club,  in  which  Theo¬ 
bald,  and  others  of  the  fame  clifp,  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  literary  war  with  Pope  and  r  is 
fellow -w’it 8  of  an  oppofite  locicty.  Pipe’s 
genius  had  excited  their  envy;  and  the 
feverity  of  his  ridicule  had  mortified  their 
pride.  At  one  of  their  mceiingo,  the  At¬ 
torney  of  Nevpark  had  the  honour  of  be¬ 
ing  introduced  by  this  Concanen.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  little  in  the  world,  he  looked  on 
himfclf  as  highly  diftinguiihed  by  this  in- 
trodudioD  ;  and,  in  the  letter  now  pub- 
lifiied,  acknowledges  the  obligation  with 
much  thankfulnefs.  The  moft  curious 
part  of  the  letter  is  that  which  relates  to 
Mr  Pope  ;  who  is  diredly  charged  with 
phgiarifm  “  for  want  of  geniu':  :”— the 
very  Mr  Pope,  whoie  genius  he  afterwards 
exalted  by  all  the  extravagance  of  praife  ; 
and  on  w’hofe  Dunciad,  where  his  old 
friends^  Concanen  and  Theobald,  were 
hung  up  to  public  fcorn,  he  wrote  notes 
to  render  its  fatirc  intelligible,  and  point¬ 
ed  out  beauties  to  make  its  merit  confpl- 
cuous ! 

The  letter  contains  remarks  on  Addi- 
fou’s  Cato,  aud  oathat  lublime  palTagein 


LITERARY  AMUSEMENT. 


^  our  Biitidi  Homer”  (as  be  calls  Shake- 
fpcat’e) 

Het«een  the  a^ing  of  dreadful  thing 
And  the  firft  motion,  &c. 

I 

It  appears  from  the  letter,  that  he  had 
ohjedtons  to  Shakcfpearc’s  acquaintance 
with  the  antieiUs — that  in  his  view  they 
wrerc  of  great  weight — that  it  was  nccef* 
fnry  that  Mr  Theobald  (hould  be  apprifed 
of  1  hem.  in  order  to  obviate  any  difficulty 
that  might  occur  on  that  head — and  that 
be  would  communicate  them  foine  other 
opportunity. 

This  curious  letter  was  difeovered  by 
chance  in  the  year  1750,  by  Dr  Gawin 
Knight,  firff  librarian  to  the  Britiffi  Mu- 
feum,  in  fitting  up  a  houfe  which  he  had 
taken  in  Crane- court,  Fleet- ftreet. 
iTo  be  concluded  in  cur 

Unity  and  Public  Spirit,  recommen¬ 
ded  in  an  Addrefs  to  the  In  habitants  of 
London  and  Weltminfter.  To  twbich 
are  added  Two  Odes  :  *viz.  The  Mifertes 
of  Dijfention  arid  Civil  War  ^  and  the  True 
Fatrioty  infcribtd  to  Earl  Cornwallis, 
and  5/r  George  Brydges  Rodney,  Bart* 
ivo,  IS,  6d,  Davis,  London. 

At  theprefent  diftrefbful  crifis  of  pub¬ 
lic  danger  and  calamity,  this  Ad- 
drefs  to  the  Inhabitants  of  London  and 
Weftmiufter  may  ftrve  as  a  cordial  to  re¬ 
vive  our  drooping  fpirits,  and  tend  in 
fome  meafure  to  remove  that  defpon- 
dency  which  feems  too  generaily  to  pre¬ 
vail  amongft  us. 

Tt»e  author,  who  appears  to  be  a  man 
of  learning,  and  well  acquainird  with 
the  laws  and  conltitution  of  his  country, 
lets  out  with  drawing  a  compirif  )n  be¬ 
tween  England  at  the  prel'ent  juruSure, 
and  Rome  in  the  47sd  year  of  that  em¬ 
pire,  when  “  the  Tarentini,  having  ex¬ 
cited  all  Italy  to  revolt  againft  her,  foli- 
cited  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  the  moft 
didinguiihed  general  of  his  time,  with  an 
army  icftrii^tcd  in  the  Grecian  difeipline, 
to  their  affiftancc.  This  formidable  prince 
accepted  the  invitation ;  but  before  he 
began  hoftilities,  fent  the  following  letter 
to  Lzvinus  the  Roman  conful;  “  1  am 
informed  that  you  command  an  army 
which  is  to  make  war  with  the  Tarentini. 
pifband  it  without  delay,  and  then  come 
and  lay  your  prelcnfions  before  me. 
Alter  1  have  heard  both  parties,  F  will 
give  judgment ;  and  I  know  how  to  make 
iny  ientence  be  obeyed.” 

“  To  this  Laevinus  anfwerrd  :  “  Know, 

Pyrrhus!  that  wc  neither  admit  you  as  a 


judge,  nor  fear  you  as  an  enemy.  Doe* 
it  become  you  to  take  upon  you  to  judge 
U8,  who  have  yourfelf  injured  us  by  land¬ 
ing  in  Italy,  w’ithout  our  confent  ?  VVe 
will  have  no  arbitra’or  but  Mars,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  our  race  and  protestor  of  our 
arms.” 

“  On  this  Pyrrhus  commenced  the 
war  with  fome  fuccels;  but  the  ohftinate 
valour  of  the  Romans  overbalanced  hi* 
difciplire,  filled  liim  with  awe,  and  at 
length  induced  him  to  fend  Cyncas  his 
favourite  to  Rome,  with  propofals  of 
peace.  Thele  the  magnanimms  fen.ate 
rejcdftd,  and  uinnimoiifly  pwfled  this 
decree :  That  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  be 

continued  ;  that  his  ambairidor  be  fent 
back  this  very  day;  that  the  king  of 
Epirus  be  not  permitted  to  come  to 
Rome  ;  and  that  he  be  told  that  »he  fe- 
nate  will  enter  into  no  treaty  with  him 
till  he  has  left  Italy.”  Cyneas  quilted 
Rome  the  fame  day,  and  rcmined  toTa- 
rentum  ;  and  when  PyrrhiiK  aiked  of  him 
his  opinion  of  the  city  and  fmate,  he  an- 
fwered,  ”  Rome  is  a  kind  of  tcmpic, 
where,  gravity,  modefty,  and  iJeLency 
reign.  The  fenate  is  a  Ci^nfifi  >ry  of  king^, 
w^hofe  appearance  filUall  ipc<ffatois  with 
aw'e  and  reverence.” 

“  Pyrrhus  renewed  the  war  with  vi¬ 
gour  ;  but,  finding  the  Roman  fV.rtitfuJc 
unconquerable,  withdrew  his  troops  from 
Italy,  and  left  his  allies  to  be  fubdued  by 
the  enemy.” 

On  this  event  our  author  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  very  judicious  rtfledlions : 

“  The  patriots  {fays  he)  of  the  piffent 
day  have  diftinguifhed  themfelvcs  chiefly 
by  a  zeal  to  deprefs  the  fpirit  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  to  depreciate  its  fuccefs,  to  aggr.i- 
vate  its  misfortunes,  and  to  fprc?d  terror 
and  difmay. — How  dlfTcreut  was  tliecoa- 
du<5t  of  the  Roman  pauiois!” 

He  then  illuOratrs  his  comparifon,  by 
relating  the  conduct  of  the  brave  Sci;:io 
after  the  battle  of  Cam  ae,  and  his  ani¬ 
mated  fpcech  to  Caecilius  and  hi-J  defpon- 
ding  companionh ;  the  refult  of  which,  as 
he  very  ftnfibly  obfetves,  was,  that  in  a 
little  time  after,  Hannibal  was  forced  10 
abandon  his  cor.quefts,  and  Carthage  at 
laft  to  fue  for  peace.  After  cnloicing  liif? 
argument,  by  review’ing  the  Utuation  of 
the  Dutch  when  their  terntorus  were 
invaded  by  Lewis  XI V.  and  llie  c»)iiduct 
of  the  pretVnt  king  of  Pruliia  wlit  n  op- 
prtfled  on  every  fide,  he  remark':,  that, 

“  By  examples  hkr  iIkIc,  a  brave  peo¬ 
ple  may  learn  uo;  to  defpoud  iu  Rdvcifity^ 


bwt  to  h^TP  recourfe  to  th^t  J»nd 

vigour,  which  (under  Heaven)  wil!  gene- 
rally  farmonnt  the  greaieft  difficulties. 

“  Happy  (ray«  he)  w^'uld  be  the  fffedt 
of  our  public  dangers,  the  perfidy  of  our 
enemies,  and  the  iinfaithfulnefs  *  f  oo*  al¬ 
lies,  if  they  produced  a  clofer  union 
among  ourlVIves,  more  rigour  and  a^ti* 
vity,  and  a  warmer  z^*I  tor  our  country. 
This  is  the  proper  ufe  ol  mtional  misfor¬ 
tunes.  Defpond^nce  and  difiruft  only 
render  thrni  more’deft?  u^lve/’ 

In  the  fubfrquent  part  of  this  Addrefs, 
ourauth^T  gives  his  opinion  with  great 
freedom,  and,  in  general,  with  good 
jiidgment  and  difcrelion,  of  afiTociations 
and  pubiic  aflembliee  of  the  pcf?ple  As 
what  he  fars  on  this  fubje^t  is  well  wor¬ 
thy  the  attention  of  every  candid  and  im¬ 
partial  friend  to  his  country,  we  ffiall  fub- 
init  the  following  portages  to  the  confide- 
ration  of  our  •^eaders: 

To  aflemble  the  people,  and  mate 
thrir  judgment  and  determination  of  pub¬ 
lic  queftions  final,  may,  at  firil  view,  ap¬ 
pear  friendly  to  liberty  ;  yet,  whoever 
confhlcrs  the  arts  by  which  popular  af- 
femblies  are  managed,  how  liable  they 
arc  to  impefition,  how  much  influenced 
by  addrel's  and  declamation,  and  the  dif 
ficuUy.  delay,  and  diforder,  of  obtaining 
the  fenfe  of  a  nation  by  appealing  to  indi* 

’  vidiials,  efpecially  in  an  empire  of  any  ex¬ 
tent,  wmII  pronounce  fuch  a  fcheme  to  be 
viftonary  ;  or  tending  to  fa<^ion  and  anar¬ 
chy.  In  a  free  ft  ate  (to  life  the  words  of 
an  excellent  writer*),  every  man,  who  is 
fuppofed  to  be  a  free  agent,  ought  to  be, 
in  r*me  meafiire  his  own  governor,  and 
therefore  a  branch  at  leaft  of  the  Icgifla- 
tive  power  fttould  refide  in  the  W'holc 
body  of  the  people.  And  this  power, 
when  the  tenitorics  cf  a  ftatc  are  fmall, 
;<nd  its  citizens  cafily  known,  flinuld  be 
cxe  cifed  by  the  people  if»  their  aggregate 
or  cc  lltdlivc  capacity,  as  was  uifriv  or¬ 
dained  in  the  pe^ty  republics  of  Greece, 
and  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  Roman  ftnte. 

“  But  this  will  be  highly  inconvenient 
when  the  public  territory  is  extended  to 
any  contiderable  degree,  and  the  number 
of  citizens  is  increafed. — In  Jo  large  a 
<latc  as  ours,  the«efore,  it  is  wifely  con¬ 
trived,  that  the  people  fliould  do  that  by 
Their  reprefentatives  which  it  is  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  perform  in  perfm;  reprefenta- 
tive«  chofen  hv  a  number  of  minute  and 
Separate  diftriefs,  wherein  all  the  voters 
arc,  or  eafily  may  be  diftinguithed. 

•  Comv:ientarj.  ‘  ^ 


“  Such  is  the  admirable  provifion  of  our 
conftitution  for  the  ftcurity  of  public  li¬ 
berty  :  and  can  any  man  doubt  whether 
this  is  a  fafer  and  better  nr\ethod  f)f  afeer- 
laining  the  fe«»fc  of  the  people,  than  by 
the  crude  decifions  of  tumultuary  aflem- 
blies  ?  Such  conventions,  fummoned  by. 
popular  leaders,  will  generally  confii\  of 
a  party,  dilp.'Tcd  implicitly  to  aflent  to 
the  rcfolutiohs  prepared  for  them,  and 
recommended  by  a  few  inflammat  >ry  de- 
claimers.  Free  debate  and  deliberate 
difcMfifion  cannot  be  expedled  in  fuch  af- 
femblies  ;  the  multitude  will  accordingly 
be  expofed  to  deception,  and  made  the 
iriPru merits  of  fadtion, 

“  — Or,  fliould  men  who  are  lovers  of 
their  country  endeavour  to  ftem  the  tor¬ 
rent,  they  will  contend  with  every  difad- 
vantage  in  aflTcmblies  called  tc gethtr  by 
the  hcad<»  of  he  fadtion,  compofed  of  their 
dependants  and  adherents,  and  prepared 
to  confidcr  and  adopt  fuch  refolutions 
o,nly  as  their  leaders  may  pleafe  to  pro 
po'fc. — Or,  fhould  they  piufue  the  fame 
method  of  convoking  the  people  and  ad¬ 
drefling  them  on  public  meafures,  what  a 
fccne  of  contention  and  confufion  mult 
neceiTarily  enfue  !  Committee  would  be 
oppofed  to  committee,  aflb.ciatiou  to  af 
fociatipn,  county  to  county,  or  a  congrefs 
perhaps  to  parliament.  It  is  idle  then  in 
oppofition  to  tell  us  that  their  fehente  is 
not  attended  with  danger.  It  muft  fiibjedt 
the  nation  to  violent  contefts ;  or  the 
people  muft  fpeak  the  language  which 
they  and  their  aflociates  may  be  pleafed 
to  didlate. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  a  mafk  of 
patriotlfm,  and  a  pretended  appeal  to  the 
people.  Is  It  confiftcnl  with  freedom  of 
determination  and  the  order  of  focicty, 
that  peersand  powerful  commoners  ihould 
awe  and  influcfucc  popular  aflemblies,  by 
their  prcfencc  and  inflammatory  addrefi'es, 
into  an  approbation  of  petitions  adrefled 
to  themfelvcs  as  members  of  the  Icgiflalive 
body  ?  Is  it  a  fair  methcid  of  colledting  the 
fenfe  of  the  people,  when  fuch  partizana 
apply  to  the  interefts  of  their  dependant* 
and  employ  their  engines  th’^ough  th 
country  to  folicit  a  concurrence  ‘in  their 
meafures  ?  Can  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  parliament  be  preferved,  when  its 
members  countenance  ami  prefide  in 
committees  formed  to  dictate  meafures 
to  the  legiflature,  and  awe  it  into  fubmif 
fion  by  the  dread  of  popular  refentment  ? 
Such  aflemblies,  accordirrg  to  the  doctrine 
ot  their  advocates,  will  be,  in  vefted 

with  fupreoie  aulhority,  aad  parliament 


will  be  made  the  mere  echo  of  their  re-  this  maxim  with  a  . degree  of  modeftf 
folveh.  F‘’r  whatever  may  hereafter  well  becoming  a  young  candidate  for  li- 
come  recommended  and  enforced  by  the  terary  fame.  We  may  venture  to  affert^ 
grand  confederacy,  will  want  only  the  that  he  will  not  want  mtch  indtii^ence 
forms  of  law  ;  and  a  committee  man»,  or  from  the  fevert  ft  critics  cf  the  times,  for 
a  member  ot  a  county  congrefs,  will  be  ihallow  wots  will  not  fathom  his  plan,  and 
better  able  to  inform  us  what  meafttres  men  of  found  judgment  will  be  too  much 
and  plans  of  reformation  will  be  adopted,  deligiited  with  the  elegant  tafte  <*f  this 
than  our  ordinary  and  conilitutioual  rc»  ju'^coile  writer,  in  his  tirft  publication,  to 
prefentatives.’^  .  be  d'fpofed  to  cenfii  e  any  trivial  errnrsi 

Did  the  nature  cf  our  work,  and  the  and  no  others  will  be  found  in  thefe  ef- 
limits  within  which  we  are  obliged  to  fay^. 

confine  ourfelvefi,  permit  us,  wc  Ihould  The  illiiftration  of  the  funerioiity  of 
gladly  lay  before  our  readers  fomc  larger  Poetry  over  Painting,  is  ingenious  and 
extracts  from  this  fcnfibic  and  fpirited  elegant.  He  gives  paftoral  poetry  the 
addiefs,  which,  though  the  croakers,  the  preference  to  every  other  branch  of  the 
growlers,  and  democratic  leaders  will  not  poetic  ai  t.  It  is  the  moft  pleating,  hc« 
admire  it,  is  written  in  a  nervous  ftile,  caufe  the  objedts  it  reprefent? — tnefccncs, 
and  contains  many  excellent  rcfltdfjons  manners,  and  p^fix^jns  of  rusai  lifr — -^rc  in 
well  adapted  to  the  prefent  pofture  ef  themfclvei^  highly  delightfuU  P  pe  and 
public  affairs,  together  W’ith  fome  very  Dryden’s  definition  of  paftt‘ral,  that  it 
ufcful  and  falutary  admonitions,  that* de-  is  an  imitation  of  the  ad-.onr  of  a  flicp- 
ferve  4>ur  moft  ferious  confideration.  herd,”  Mi  Macaulav  confid  :rs  as  too  li- 

To  this  Addrefs  are  fubjoined  two  mited,  for  it  excludes  all  ideas  relating  to 
Odes,  one  on  the  Miferies  and  Diflen-  tilbgc  and  plmting,  which  may  with 
tion  of  Civil  War  ;  the  other  called  the  propriety  be  introduced  into  m  p(.eo‘  of 
True  Patriot,  and  inferibrd  to  Lord  this  forr.  Paftoral  poetry  might  therefore 
Cornwallis  and  Admiral  Rodney.  Thcfe  be  more  juftly  defined — A  reprefentaiion 
arc  by  no  means  capital  performances,  of  the  crrplovmcnts,  diveriions,  and  paf- 
being  too  diff'ife  and  allrgorical,  though  lions  of  rural  life. 

fome  parts  of  them  are  not  void  of  poeti-  The  third,  fitih,  and  feventh  eclogu*  a 
cal  merit.  We  wilh,  however,  to  meet  of  Virgil,  he  reccomends  as  perfect  mo- 
this  author,  for  the  future,  in  the  tumble  dels  for  this  fpecies  of  p.^etry,  and  the 
vale  of  profe,  rather  lhan  in  the  exalted  fineft  poem  of  this  kind  in  the  Englifti 
region  of  Parnaftus*  C.  language,  he  thinks,  i'^thc-  Paftoral  Ballad 


l&rft  book  of  Parj^difp  Loft  is  elaborate,  tions,  and  defences;  fuch  as  abbatis,  fmglc 

»r.d  coBtroverfial  with  rif.'til  to  fome  of  entrenchmentc,  on  tracing  the  line?,  oq 
the  opinions  of  former  critics.  He  thinks  flanks,  on  defiles,  fafeines,  wells,  and 
tf-e  whale  poem  a  divine  work,  which  will  palififades.  And  laftly,  he  delivers  a  gene* 
br  handed  dow  n  to  i'ncceeding  ages,  as  ral  applicaiion  of  the  ii:ftrDftions  particu- 

ose  of  the  ftrft  exertions  ofhunr.an  genius,  larifcd  in  the  pieceding  charter;  as  the 
but  ftiU  we  can  dilcover  its  blemifhes.  melhr.d  of  oppofiiig  an  enemy,  in  cafe  he 
aiMi  be  points  them  out  with  equal  can-  effe^s  a  landing  on  the  coaft ;  the  method 
dour  and  judgment.  L.  of  fortifying  and  defending  a  plain  coaa- 

try,  ail  kinds  of  narrow  palTages,  cafilcs, 
tatrhttc  and  Militayy  Inff^uSlicns,  Ad*  hoults,  villager,  and  fmall  towns ;  m 
d'fJfcJ  to  ike  People  of  E-ngland,  ewith  a  ambufcaden,  and  fome  ftratagems.  A4 
fte^  to  enable  them  to  defeat  the  Pur-  theie  inftriuiftions,  fuch  as  they  arc,  our 
p/es  of  an  Eneny^  in  Cn/e  ef  an  In*  author  prefaces  with  a  long  diflertation 
Htajian  of  any  of  the  PoJftJJifms  of  his  Ma*  on  the  neceffity  cf  fuch  works  and  defen- 
j/fy.  fNoPrxcs]  ces,  by  the  people  at  large. 

It  ia,  perhaps,  to  be  lamented,  that,  in 
A  T  firft  fight  of  this  bock,  we  were  in  modern  times,  the  ufe  of  arms  and  mili- 
j\^  hopts  that  fome  of  our  g  ’od  patria-  tary  knowledge  has  been  fo  much  nc- 
tkr  generals  had  deigned,  by  this  method,  gledtcd,  or  abandoned  to  thofc  of  the  pro« 
to  communicate  to  the  nation  feme  in-  fcffiin:  this  is  confidered  as  a  ncccfTary 
formation  relative  to  a  few  of  the  neceffa-  confequence  of  the  advancement  and  di- 
ry  points  of  this  new  important  fubjedt,  vifion  of  arts  and  labour  ;  for  fo  foon  as 
of  national  or  fclf- defence  ;  as  we  have  men  found,  or  were  perfuaded,  that  it 
heard  was  lately  done,  or  attempted,  by  v/as  more  convenient  to  pay  for  their  de¬ 
an  officer  of  great  reputation  and  abilities,  fence  than  to  defend  themfclves,  they 
but  th^t  the  work  was  fHpprcflcd  in  its  gradually  became  unfit  for  it,  lofing  ail 
birth  for  reafons  unknown  to  U8.  We  military  habits  and  knowledge,  no  mode 
are  forry  that  any 'reaf.ms  fhould  be  found  or  eftabliilitnent  remaining  Sufficient  for 
againft  infi  rming  thV  people  in  a  fubjcdl  keeping  up  the  military  fpirit  among  the 
lo  effcntial  as  that  of  defending  themfeivcs  people,  though  in  that  probably  confifts 
againfl  all  enemies,  whether  external  or  the  greateft  ftrength  of  a  nation.  Some 
iu:erral ;  and  regret  that  this  is  not  the  of  the  author’s  ideas  may  be  good,  as  his 
work  cf  a  great  general,  nor  well  caicula*  parapet,  circular  curtain,  &c.  though  not 
to  fiipply  the  lofs  above  mentioned,  originally  his  own,  nor  yet  fufficiently 
nor  to  be  of  any  confiderable  utility;  efpe^  confirmed  by  experience  ;  indeed  fome 
cully  as  the  author  (who  feems  to  be  a  material  objtftions  lie  againft  his  parapet, 
foreigner)  did  not  get  fome  friend  to  although  ii  obviates  fornc  that  hold  againll 
reader  it  into  intelligible  £<)g!ilh.  the  one  in  ordinary  ufe,  conftriiifled  with 

We  are,  however,  ab’e  to  underftand,  banquette,  &c.  And  though  wc  have 
that  this  author  wifties,  very  properly,  fome  reafon  to  doubt  our  author’s  being 
that  the  country  gentlemen  and  people  a  man  of  any  confidcrable  military  repu- 
might  be  inftruded,  not  only  in  the  tfc  tation,  or  even  a  military  man  by  profef- 
«f  aims,  but  in  the  bufinels  of  forming  finn,  yet  every  thing  that  contributes  to 
and  ihiowing  up  field- tvorks  for  defence,  dififufe  military  knowledge  through  a  na- 
as  well  as  in  defending  fneh  places  as  have  tion  where  it  is  wanted,  may  be  of  fome 
antecedently  been  made  for  o»hcr  purpo-  benefit,  were  it  only  by  exciting  others  to 
fts  in  ordinary  life.  In  the  profccution  improve  upon  fuch  beginnings.  C. 

of' his  plan,  this  author  has  given  a  gene¬ 
ral  iieferipubn  of  a  fie!d-fori,  remarks  on  The  Duration  of  our  Lord’j  Miniflry  par- 
the  advantages  of  that  conftrudtion,  w'iih  ticularly  corjidered  ;  in  r^ly  to  a  Letter 
obfervations  on  a  proper  fituation,  and  frem  Dr  Prieftley  cn  that  fubjeS.  pre- 
htr%v  to  defend  it  properly.  He  then  at-  fixed  to  his  EngU/h  Harmony  of  the  Evan- 

tempts  to  deferibe  a  whimfical  kind  of  gelijls.  By  William  Newcombe,  X>.  D* 

catapult  for  throwing  ftones,  with  the  Bijhcp  of  Waterford,  wmo*  %s.fe<wed. 
advantages,  as  he  thinks,  to  be  derived  Longman,  London# 
from  it.  Me  next  delivers  genera!  in- 

*ns  for  repulfing  an  enemy,  in  cafe  '^T^HE  facred  hlaory  affords  us  but  few 
of  an  invafirin.  After  ihefe  three  cb  <p*ers,  X  circumflartce?,  and  thofc  d^uibiinl 
he  enters  into  the  pariictilrir  minuii^  pf  one?,  by  which  this  difpiite  can  be  decided. 

the  nature  and  properlicB  of  placiic,  luua-  This  is  ihcrcrore  proper  grouncl  fo: 
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Pr>ft!sr,  who  wiirfind  fomc  prf’cncc  to  vernor^i  Steward,  announcing  to  th«  Co* 
fluarrcl  with  Biih<»p  when  argumentt  lonifts  the  new  law  juft  made,  by  whic^t 
hil  hi:n,  and  by  atte  opting  to  tread  him  it  was  ordained  that  all  the  young  wome« 
dx^wn,  attempt  to  add  to  that  fpuriout  lliould  forthwith  marry  ;  and  in  order  tw 
kind  of  glory  in  which  he  feems  to  give  the  ordinary  an  equal  chance  witii 
ddi«:hl.  The  IVifiiop  appears  to  be  a  the  handfome,  the  young  cren  who marrf 
learned  and  modeft  naan;  to  write  for  the  latter  are  obliged  to  pay  the  poitiouy 
the  fake  of  truth,  and  not  for  the  fake  of  of  the  former.  After  a  good  deal  of  Ipvjit: 
controverly ;  v/e  arc  apprthenlivc  there-  in  confeq  jence  of  this  idea,  the  fcei&c 
fore  that  he  ha<;  chofen  an  improper  cor-  changes  to  another  ifl  iud.  t  ?  which  it  ap- 
refponJciit  hi  Piicftley.  W.  M.  pears,  Elvira,  Juli.ia,  and  Flamctta  (tlM!* 

Governor^  wife,  daughter,  and  niect)^ 
AccoUmt  of  the  Kfw  Comh  Opsra^  had  tfeaped  fafe,  and  where  they  had  re* 
callsd  The  Islanders,  perform'd  for  ft  led  for  fome  time,  attended  by  Yankr?* 
the  firft  time  on  SaturJaVf  Nov*  aj.  a  faithful  and  virtuous  favage,  who  har!* 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  with  tne  reft  of  his  brethren  ot  the  ifljnd, 

b:c!i  driven  out  ot  the  c  ppotite  illiad  hf 

This  opera  is  faid  to  be  the  prodndtion  the  Governor;  but  whofc  wife,  Oiri. 

of  a  young  Clergyman  by  foiUe,  and  dill  remaininij  in  captivity,  the  idea  of 
of  Mr  Dibdin  by  others.  The  whole  her  need  of  afliltaucc  h’ld  operated  in  his' 
fable  U  evidently  founded  on  two  pieces  mind  in  favour«>f  Eivira  and,  toe  gills,  and 
W’rittcn  by  St  Foix,  (if  we  mtftake  nor),  induced  him  to  lh«.w  them  every  puIHlilc 
FljJe  Sauvagtj  and  la  Colonies  bath  of  mark  of  zeal,  attenti  m,  and  ft  rvicc.  T® 
them  Comedies  of  three  adts.  this  ifl  ind  it  appears  Felix  had  f^am,aQd 

The  charadters  were  thus  reprefented  :  Elviia  ftruck  with  the  firong  refcmblamic 
MEN.  his  features  bore  to  thofcaif  hishufbind» 

Governor,  Mr  Clarke.  gives  him  relief  and  concealment.  The 

'Garcia,  M  Mattocks.  two  girls  are  (trangely  agitated  at  the  fight 

Dr  Fabio,  Mr  Wil’on.  cf  him,  and  feel  diff.-neat  emotions  in  hit 

Gd  Perez,  Mr  Edwin.  favour;  Jalina,  who  is  a  kind  of  naturd 

Domingo,  Mr  Quick.  coquet,  exprelTes  great  regard  and  friend- 

Felix,  Mr  Ltoni.  fliip  for  him,  but  nothing  more.  FU- 

Yanko,  Mr  Reinhold.  metta,  on  the  contrary,  w^ho  is  alljtendcr* 

Secretary,  Mr  J.  Wdfoa.  nefs,  is  ftrcngly  captivated,  and  ackuow-" 

WOMEN.  ledges  her  pa(iiv>u.  As  loon  a?  Yank® 

Camilla,  Mrs  Martyr.  difeovers  Felix,  he  begin?  to  have  his  ap- 

Elvira,  M  s  Webb.  prenlions  for  the  fafety  of  Elvira  and  th*: 

J  ilina,  Mifs  Morris.  gnls,  dreading  that  the  other  ftivagei 

Fiametta,  Mils  SatchcH.  may  have  feen  Felix,  and  that  it  may  iea4 

■  Grra,  Mrs  Kenticdy.l  to  a  dlft:ovciy  of  them.  Matters  are  left 

Slaves,  Iflandcrs,  Indians,  Ac.  in  this  (late,  vvhen  tiie  foenc  ihifts  to  the 

The  ftory  is  as  follows  : — A  Spaniard  Governor’s  iilmd,  where  we  fend  G  r  cj^ 
who  was  fent  out  to  Cvilonize  and  govern  who  is  in  love  with  Camilla,  one  of  the 
a  newly  difeuvered  iflmd,  is  ftiip-w'reck-  p»eateft  bjauiies  of  the  place,  has,  in  con¬ 
ed,  and,  as  he  imagines,  ft  es  his  wife,  jandtion  with  Dr  Fibio  (a  prieft  who  wul 
daughter,  and  niece,  pcriih  by  the  over-  have  his  joke),  p-MfuaJed  D  mnngo,  htj 
turning  of  the  long  boat.  He  and  his  friend,  a'-d  a  rnnirkably  ordinary 
fon,  with  the  reft  of  his  people,  get  f*de  to  dreftt  himftdfup  like  a  woman,  and  c:.!l 
from  the  wreck  to  an  illand  inhabited  by  idmfelf  D  ,rcthea,  in  order  to  receive  the 
favages  ;  driving  out  fome,  and  fubdulitg  portion  that  he  may  be  obliged  to  pay  i® 
the  reft,  he  keeps  poflcflion  of  tlic  ill  if’d,  confequence  of  r.iai tying  Camilla;  aitd 
and  fettles  in  it.  After  15  year)*  refijefce,  this  feeme  is  hit  upon  from  an  Idea,  that 
news  is  brought  to  the  Governor,  that  as  Domingo  would  app^ar  to  be  the  m  ^it 
the  canoe  in  which  his  fon  rowed  a  fifli-  u^ly  vv«>man  m  the  iOaMfl,  there  v*. oufd 
ing,  funk;  but  the  flave  w^ho  was  with  be  no  fear  of  any  perlords  confeniiug  to 
him,  and  had  fwain  on  fiiore,  afTcrts,  rnairy  her.  I'he  avarice  of  Gd  Perez, 
tiiat  he  fa\v  his  you  ig  mailer  f-ifc  upon  a  however,  prevails  on  hi:n  to  alk  the  G.». 
rock  joining  to  a  neighbouring  illind.  vernor^s  leave  to  wed  the  prtteUilt.l  Di- 
At  this  c'itia  the  opera  Cfimmences,  and  rolhea.  The  Cijiutfliip  h  whunrical:— 
prefents  Ui  with  Gtl  PercZ|  the  Duu^ingo,  tnuwh  cuibfin^tiTf^d  to  get  Qut 
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of  the  fcrapc,  declares  that  he  loft  bis 
Virtue  in  an  orcharJ  to  DrFabio;  this 
fucceed5,and  Gil  Perez  drops  all  thoughts 
ol  ihc  marriage. 

This  rcfjiution  i*?  accompanied  with  a 
deicrmmaiion  to  be  revenged  of  Fabio, 
whom  Gd  Perez  recollects  to  have  been 
particularly  forward  in  his  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  pretended  Dorothea.  The 
D«>Ctor  foon  appears,  and  a  laughable  dia¬ 
logue  enfiies  in  conrequence  ot  the  crofs 
purpofes  Upon  which  it  turns  ;  at  length 
they  part>  and  the  feenc  changes  again  to 
the  Savage  Ifland,  where  Elvira  appears 
lamenting  the  regard  fc  r  Felix,  (lie  too 
trv.denily  icci  imprefl'ed  on  the  he?rt8  of 
Julliia  and  Flametta.  She  determines  to 
watch  them,  and  retires  for  that  purpofc 
©n  ohferving  their  approach.  The  i^irU 
Gonverlc  upon  the  fubjrCt,  and  Julinafeen.s 
ready  to  follow  Yar.ko’h  ady’.cc,  and  give 
Felix  up,  while  Flametta  owns  her  fenti- 
ments  in  hi^  favour,  and  wifties  to  be  left 
on  that  defait  ifle  alone  with  him,  rather 
than  lofc  him  for  ever.  The  mother,  fill¬ 
ed  with  jealoiify,  fears  left  the  birih  of 
Ftlix  fhouldhave  been  ignoble,  and  there¬ 
fore  determines  to  do  all  in  her  pow  er  to 
check  the  growing  paftions  of  the  two 
girls.  In  order  the  belter  to  tffrCt  this, 
Ibe  perfuadcfi  them,  that  love  influences 
the  complexion,  and,  if  violent,  changes 
the  (kin  from  white  to  the  colour  of  the 
favagei,  Jiilioa,  alarmed  at  this  intelli¬ 
gence,  determines  to  think  no  more  of 
Felix ;  but  Flametta,  impelled  by  different 
feelings,  declares  (he  fears  (he  has  already 
changed  colour. 

After  fomc  ar  tiefs  converfation,  they  rc- 
tifC  to  avoid  the  favages,  who  having  feen 
Felix,  arc  coming  in  great  numbers  to 
find  him.  In  a  I'ubfequent  feenr,  Yanko 
having  infifted  on  carrying  off  Felix,  as 
his  countrymen  were  arrived  ia  boats,  he 
is  hurried  away,  and  Elviia,  Julina,  and 
Flametta,  arc  left  in  great  difticfs.  The 
feene  changes  to  the  Governor’s  Ifland, 
where  Don.ingo  and  Fabio  arc  contriving 
a  new  plot  on  Gil  Perez,  whom  the  latter 
prepares  to  fall  into  it.  The  plan  is,  that 
Domingo  fliall  call  himfcif  the  brother  of 
Dorothea,  and,  under  pretence  of  dt- 
manding  reparation  for  his  fifter’s  injured 
honour,  bully  and  frighten  Perez.  To 
highten  this  febeme  ftill  more,  Fabio  pets 
Perez  to  withdraw,  and  perfuades  Do- 
mingf?  to  change  his  voice  alternately,  fo 
as  to  make  it  appear  to  the  cars  of  Pere?, 
as  if  Dorothea  and  her  brother  were  at 
high  words.  Domingo  confents,  and  ha¬ 
ting  firft  frightened  Perez  out  of  the 


room,  aflames  the  double  charadler  of 
Dorothea  and  her  brother  ;  but  Perez  be¬ 
ginning  to  fufpedl  fomeihing,  had  flipped 
unperceived  out  of  the  room  to  which  he 
had  retired,  and  placed  himfelf  under  the 
table  :  he  fees  therefore  through  the  trick 
and  detecting  Domingo,  threatens  to  in¬ 
form  the  Governor  of  all  that  has  pafled. 
Fabio,  in  returns  threatens  him  to  declare 
the  peculations,  which  he  had  been  guilty 
of  in  carrying  the  new  law  into  execution, 
and  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  by 
means  of  the  perfons  whom  he  had  con- 
fclTed.  A  delirc  of  fafety  produces  a  re« 
folution  to  keep  fecrecy  on  all  hands,  and 
they  part  in  friendihip. 

Yanko  then  arrives  on  the  Governor’s 
ifland  with  Elvira,  Julina,  Flametta,  and 
Felix,  whom  he  begs  to  retire  till  he  has 
feen  the  Governor  ;  prcfently  afre»^\var  da 
Fabio  enters,  and  having  hailed  Yanko, 
conceives  the  idea  of  prevailing  on  him  to 
fpeak  in  his  behalf  to  his  country- woman 
Orn,  for  whom  the  Dmftor  has  long  e»i- 
tertained  a  fneaking  kindiicfs,  and  whom 
he  has  often  endeavoured,  in  vam,  to  fe- 
ducef  Yafkois  (hocked  at  the  old  man’s 
vicious  dilpontion,  but  at  length  under¬ 
takes  the  bufineis,  with  a  hope  of  faving 
fome  diftrtlRd  countrywomen  fi<‘m  rum. 
Juft  at  this  moment  Orra  enters  tol^abio; 
Yanko  inifantly  recolletfls,  and  is  recol¬ 
lected  by  his  wife,  and  the  faithful  pair 
exprefs  great  joy  at  their  meeting  again, 
after  fo  many  years  abfcnce.  Fabio  ex- 
cufes  himielf,  by  utetendlng,  that  w  hat  he 
had  before  faid  to  Yank'«  was  a  mere  joke, 
and  that  he  meant  to  put  Orra  into  her 
hiilband’s  hands.  The  Governor,  and  all 
the  characters,  then  came  on  ;  and  after 
Yanko  has  rtftored  to  him  his  wife,  fon, 
daughter,  and  niece,  th^  piece  concludes 
with  a  quartetfo  and  chorus  ;  the  Gover¬ 
nor  having  firft  confented  to  the  union  of 
Flametta  and  Felix  ;  and  remarked,  that 
virtue  and  humanity  are  confined  to  no 
particular  fpot,  but  are  to  be  found  in  the 
remoteft  corners  of  the  earth. 

The  Opera,  altogether,  was  conduCted 
with  the  utmoft  correCtnefs,  and  adin’ra- 
bly  performed  ;  the  nr.ufic  and  feenes  uni- 
verlally  kdmired  ;  and  the  piece  obtained, 
throughout,  the  repeated  applaufe  of  a 
polite  and  numerous  audience. 

The  Songs  in  general  are  well  written, 
and  fet  wdth  much  appofitenef*,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  Yaiiko  and  Orra,  whofe 
characters'  are  fomewhat  novel  to  our 
ftage.  [In  our  next  we  (hall  give  a  fpeci- 
mcn  of  ihe  Songs  in  this  P  ece  ] 

to  i  dejerr(d,“\ 


